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An Explanation of certain curious phenomena, in the heat- 
ing of water. By the Hon. Samuet Tenney, of 
Exeter, (N. H.) Addressed to Dr. Mitchill. 


Dear Sir, 


BSERVING that you frequently admit into the Mea 
dical Repository little philosophical speculations, I 
feel myself warranted to request a place, in that very popu- 
lar and useful publication, for the following solutions of 
two singular natural phenomena communicated to the Royal 
Society by our enlightened and respectable countryman, 
Count Rumford. Did I know of a more ready way of 
placing them within his reach, I should not wish to occupy 
a page in it, that might be filled with matters of more ims 
portance, Your compliance with this request, if you deem 

the solutions satisfactory, will both gratify and oblige, 

Your most obedient servant, 
SAMUEL TENNEY, 
Exeter, N. H. August 22d, 1811. 


Count Rumford, in an “ Inquiry into the Nature of 
Heat, and the Manner of its Communication,” relates two 
experiments, of which the authors of the British Monthly 
Review observe that “ though they have sought for an 
adequate explanation of them, they are not a little embar- 
rassing.” ‘Yo gentlemen, whose motto is, rerum cognos- 
eere causas, this is always very unpleasing. That theif 


sndhiferious engagements should not have afforded them 
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leisure for such an inquiry into the subject, as might have 
led them to a solution of these phenomena, cannot be 
thought strange; but that the.Count himself, who, with as 
much ingenuity and patience in investigation, as are per- 
haps ever found united, has spent so much time in making 
experiments and framing theories to account for appearances 
occurring in them, should have placed them before the 
public, without an attempt to explain them, can be ac- 
counted for only by supposing that he wished to exercise 
the ingenuity of his philosophical readers. These experi- 
ments, divested of several circumstances, which do not ap- 
pear very essential, are as follow. 


Experiment I. 
“ Put a drop of water into a clean polished silver spoon, 


previously coated with the smoke of a wax candle, and it 
takes a spherical form, rolling about the spoon without wet- 


.ting it. Hold the spoon over the flame of the candle, and 


it does not boil, though the spoon be brought to a hissing 
heat; nor does it become so hot as to scald the hand, when 
turned into it, But if the spoon be held with a pair of 
tongs, for a sufficient length of time, over a hot fire, it is at 
length evaporated.” 


EXPERIMENT II. 


“ Suspend a large drop of water from the end of a smalt 
splinter of dry wood, and thrust it into the centre of the 
flame of a candle, newly snuffed, and burning clear; and 
the drop there remains, for a considerable time, without 
being made to boil, or being otherwise apparently affected 
by the heat; nor does it become scalding hot; but itis at 
length evaporated.” 

The principal question, in relation to both these experi- 
ments, is why the drop of water does not boil. Perhaps a 
little attention to the phenomena of boiling water may lcad 
to the solution, which these ingenious and learned gentle- 
men appear to have sought in vain. 

The boiling of water arises from the sudden conversion 
of a portion of it into an elastic vapour. ‘That this conver- 
sion may be effected, the water must be put into a vesscl 
capable ofa greater degree of heat than that at which u 
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boils (which is 212° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer) ; as it is 
evident from this fact, that the water in one vessel, a 
flask, for instance, suspended in another containing boiling 
water, can never be made to boil; because the flask re- 
ceives only the heat of the water surrounding it. If we 
observe the water ina vessel over a fire, when near the 
point of boiling, we at first see a number of small bubbles, 
like glass beads, in contact with the part, where the greatest 
heat is applied to the vessel. These are supposed to be 
formed of the particles of air mechanically mixed with the 
water, which are probably expanded bya less degree of heat 
than that, at which the water itself is converted into va- 
pour. Immediately after the air has been thus expelled, 

without any apparent intermission, the boiling commences, 

by the expansion of the water at the bottom of the vessel 
into an elastic vapour, forming similar bubbles, which rise 
to the surface and fly off into the atmosphere ; and if the 
proper heat be kept up, it continues tillthe whole quantity 
is evaporated ; all the bubbles being formed in contact 
with the parts of the vessel that are heated to the proper 
degree. There is also a visible vapour flying off from the 
surtace of the water, long before the bubbling commences, 

and almost from the moment the vessel is placed over the 
fire ; by which the whole may in time be evaporated, with- 
out boiling. A similar evaporation takes place, if the bot~ 
tom of a vessel be only moistened and placed overa fire, 
how great soever the heat may be. It is hence evident, 

that to produce boiling two circumstances are necessary, 
viz. that the water be in contact with some substance capa- 
ble of a heat above 212 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, and 
that there be upon it some pressure. 

Now if we examine the drop of water, in the experi- 
ments above cited, we shall find that in neither case it is ac- 
companied by either of these requisites. In the first, it is in 
contact with smoke only, and in the second with wood ; 
both which are incapable, in such a situation, of acquiring 
the necessary degree of heat. That this is the true reason 
why the drop in the latter case does not boil, any man 
may at once satisfy himself by performing the experiment 
with a rod of iron instead of a splinter of wood. In this 
case, it very soon boils and is almost instantly evaporated, 
The only heat, then, by which these drops can be much af- 
fected, is applied to their surface, where no bubbles can be 
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formed for want of pressure. This, it is believed, will be 
thought sufficient to account for the paradox of the drop 
not boiling: and the same explanation will equally apply to 
the drop, in the first experiment, between which and the 
spoon all actual contact was prevented by the coating of 
smoke. 

That the drop in both these experiments does not be- 
come so hot as to scald the hand, when turned into it, ne- 
cessarily results from the circumstance above-mentioned, 
that water evaporates from its surface witha very small 
degree of heat. Besides this, it appears to be satisfactorily 
proved by some ingenious experiments of Count Rum- 
ford, that heat is not communicated from one particle of 
water to another; and that it is only by a change of place 
between particles of a higher and lower temperature, that a 
quantity of water is uniformly heated throughout, by the 
application of fire to a small part of the vessel containing it ; 
and as it woul’ seem much more easy and natural for 
those on the surface when heated toa certain degree, to 
detach themselves into the atmosphere, than to enter into the 
common mass by exchanging places with those lying under 
them, we have no reason to expect that a drop, situated as 
in either of these experiments, could ever acquire any con- 
siderable degree of heat ; certainly not enough to scald the 
hand. 

From this short and simple view of the phenomena of 
boiling, we readily discover the reason why the tempera- 
ture of water, in an open vessel, can never be raised above 
212 degrees of Fahrenheit, while in Papin’s Digestor, a 
close vessel of great strength, it acquires a kind of red heat. 

Might [ be indulged in a moral reflection, I would say 
that it is a striking proof of the benevolence, as well as the 
wisdom of the Deity, that water cannot be raised, in an 
open vessel, above a certain moderate temperature. Were 
not its degree of heat thus precisely limited, its tempera- 
ture, in most cases of its application, would require to be 
constantly regulated by a thermometer, to prevent its being 
no less destructive than fire in its operation on substances 
put into it, and far more dangerous in its use, 
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Extraordinary recovery from a Wound of the Stomach. 214 


To the Editors of the Medical Repository. 


STAFFORD, 26th Nov. 1811, 
GENTLEMEN, 


[ have taken the liberty of inclosing you the history of a 
case of wounded stomach, which I found amongst the pa- 
pers of my late father. I view it asa case of too much im- 
portance to pass into oblivion. If on perusal you should 
consider it worthy a place in your valuable periodical work, 


you will give it publicity, 
JOHN ARCHER. 


A Case of extraordinary recovery from wounded stomach, 
which occurred in the practice of the late Hon. Fohn Ar- 
cher, M. B.: in a letter from his son JoHN ARCHER, 
M. D. of Maryland, to Foseph Glover, M. D. of Charles- 
ton, South-Larolina, 


Dear Sir, 


if affords me great pleasure to present to your notice the 
history of a case of wounded stomach, from which the 
patient happily recovered, It is important, as it proves that 
even large wounds in that important viscus are not always 
mortal. The case occurred in the practice of my late vene- 
rable father, and I shall relate it to you in his own words, as 
I discovered itamongst his M.S. papers. 

“ In the month of June, 1784, immediately after dinner, 
three men agreed to go and take up a runaway negro-man, 
at that time supposed to be in the gentleman’s barn where 
they then were. They accordingly went: one of them was to 
go into the barn, and search for him amongst some straw, 
another was placed at the door, and the other stood a small 
distance off in the course he must go if the others missed ap- 
prehending him. ‘Thus placed, they conceived they were 
prepared to take him. Accordingly, the first went into the 
barn, and in searching for him was attacked by the negro 
with a large knife, who made a stroke at him which he 
avoided by throwing himself backwards. The negro then 

made for the door, and the man who was placed at the door, 
@bserving the knife in his hand, let him pass: but the third 
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man, not seeing the knife, remained at his post, and when 
the negro came opposite to him, he drove the knife into him 
with a back-handed stroke. It entered near the cartilages of 
the false ribs,on the right side, penetrated intothe stomach, 
and passed nearly transversely the cartilages on the other 
side. ‘The external integuments were laid open nearly three 
inches, about two inches below the cart. xiphoides ; and the 
stomach, more than two inches. The dinner that he had 
eaten shortly before was in part evacuated at the wound, 
such as bacon and cabbage, and the cider he had drank at 
dinner. ‘The poor man had no surgeon nevrer than ten 
miles, and I lived twenty miles from him. He sent for the 
nearest, and despatched a messenger for me likewise. I did 
not get to see him until the third day about noon, nearly 
forty-eight hours after he had received the wound. The 
gentleman at whose house he was, did the best he could for 
him ; and an old soldier undertook to sew up the wound, 
and dress it, which he did with an awl, needle and waxed 
thread, ard in this situation he lay until I came. On in.” 
specting the wound, I thought it best to cut all the stitches, 
and leave it to heal up gradually, which I accordingly did, 
They were merely in the cutis, and would have broken loose 
in two days more. I then directed he should lay constantly 
on his back, and be nourished with strained soups. The 
wound to be kept clean, and dressed once or twice aday. I 
visited him again the 9th day. Appearances were favoura- 
ble ; the wound looked well, and he had no fever worthy of 
notice. . He at this time complained of soreness in his right 
groin, which on examination appeared swelled, hard, and 
somewhat inflamed. Apprehending it would suppurate, I 
ordered poultices tobe applied twice a day, until I should 
return. When I came again, the swelling in the groin had 
become soft: I opened it, and a large quantity of good con- 
ditioned pus was discharged, with two or three pieces of 
cabbage, which had passed into the cavity of the abdomen, 
from the wound in his stomach, producing inflammation and 
consequent suppuration. The wounded man complained 
more of the swelling in his groin than he did of the wound 
in his stomach. After this, both wounds healed as fast as 
could be expected, until they were perfectly well. I have 
seen him often since, He informed me he felt no inconve- 
nience in consequence of the wound, only an enlargement after 
eating or drinking. I have felt the tumour when it appeared 
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about as large as half a goose egg when cut longitudinally, 
It felt very soft, and appeared to be little more than a protru- 
sion formed by part of his stomach, which collapsed when it 
was empty, and was distended in proportion to the quantity he 
ate or drank ; but from this he feltno pain or uneasiness. He 
has since removed to the western country, and [ have not 
heard any account of him.” 


- 
—< 








Observations on SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTIONS, showing the 
Srequency of their occurrence, and the causes which give rise 
tothem. By the Hon. Apam SeyBert, Representative 
in Congress, from the City of Philadelphia. 


SIR, 


here: request to permit the insertion, in the Medical 

Repository, of a communication which I acknowledge 
to have been made by me to the editor of the Aurora, on 
the loss by fire of our manufacturing establishments, in which 
their destruction is attributed to spontaneous combustion, 
meets my approbation. 

My principal object was to put our manufacturers on 
their guard. Perhaps, as you have suggested to me, this 
view of the subject will make the insurance of these work- 
shops less objectionable. A conversation, which I had 
with M. Dupont p few days after the before-mentioned pub- 
lication appeared, added the fact that Charcoal was also lia- 
ble to this species of combustion, when in powder, and piled 
in heaps. He suffered a considerable loss from an accident 
of this kind, in his powder-mills, near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. He likewise said a similar accident had occurred 
near Paris. Soon after this, I visited a manufactory-near 
Philadelphia, wherein coa/is made use of in considerable quan- 
tities. I put the proprietor on his guard ; he informed me 
that my hints were important to him. In consequence, he 
was enabled to explain an occurrence of the kind which had 
taken place sometime before; and which led to many very 
unpleasant reflections and suspicions. My explanation 
made him easy. 

Your’s truly, 
ADAM SEYBERT. 
Hon. S. L. Mitchill. 
Washington, Dec. 10, 1911. 
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It is time to call the attention of the public to a subject 
which most seriously concerns th’s nation, and in which the 
human character is at stake—TI allude to the irequent /oss by 
jire, of many of our workshops and manufactories. No 
matter what opinions we may adopt respecting the policy of 
« manufacturing system in the United States; all parties 
and all good men must agree, that it is of the first import- 
ance to preserve and guard the establishments which are al- 
ready erected; whether it be to promote their further in- 
crease or to secure the enormous capital which has been in- 
vested for these purposes inevery district of the union. For 
my own part, I do not hesitate to declare, that the period is 
not far distant when prudent persons, who have the know- 
ledge and capital requisite, will find it much to their advan- 
tage to embark in a manufacturing system. I receive it as 
an axiom clearly demonstrated and proved by much expe- 
rience, that a large capital may be readily wasted and finally 
lost, for a want of the knowledge proper and necessary to di- 
rectit. It is not proof, because ignorant persons fail in their 
attempt, that the system is in itselfimpolitic and ruinous ; on 
the contrary, it is a wise, and if you please, a volden rule, to 
pursue or undertake nothing which ts not well understood. 
The present disturbed state of the world; the ruinous poli- 
cy which is now adopted against the United States by the 
European powers, and especially by Great Britain ; the 
former colonies of France and of other nations, being now 
in the possession, and of course under the control of Great 
Britain; and this power having adopted to the utmost ex- 
tent, the monopolizing policy of the colonial system—are 
circumstances which clearly demonstrate the uncertainties of 
foreign commerce. Again, the raw materials which this 
country heretofore furnished for the work-shops of England, 
and Europe generally, now remain as surplus productions 
in our store-houses, because if they are shipped to a foreign 
market, a heavy loss is inevitable. The capital hitherto em- 
ployed in shipping and commerce necessarily becoming 
inactive in the hands of every prudent merchant; the 
great increase of the population of our country; the 
valuable addition made within a few years to our la- 
bour-saving machinery by the joint efforts of American and 
foreign artists ; and the very considerable improvement of 
these by our countrymen; together with the numerous re- 
sults of native genius in the inyention of many new ma- 
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chines, and this catalogue being daily on the increase; with 
a knowledge of the fact, that the people of the New- England 
States, without commerce and the benefit of the fisheries, 
can have no other resource but to fall into the channel of ma- 
nufactures; are so many proofs which convince me of the 
truth of my assertion, and of the great importance of every 
circumstance connected with this system of useful know- 
ledge in our country. It is the duty of every one to contri- 
bute his mite for its advantage. 

The frequent loss by fire, of many of our most valuable 
manufactorics and work-shops, has, for some time past, en- 
gaged my attention. It is of the utmost importance to de- 
termine whether this is so often, as some are disposed to be- 
lieve, the effect of design alone, or whether it may not in 

many instances have been the consequence of the nature of 
the very materials themselves, or their preparation to fit 
thi m for the purposes for which they were ultimately in- 
tended. ‘This last opinion I adopted several years since, af- 
ter much reflection and some inquiry on the subject. 
Though I shall not deny, but that incendiaries may have ef- 
fected this hellish purpose in some instances, it is at the same 
time my opiaion, that this belief has been extended much 
too far for truth, and for the interest of those who are imme- 
diately siemnnitedl s ; its general adopuon will necessarily lead 
to a neglect of duty on the part of the persons who are em- 
ploved as agents or workmen; all are thereby taught to 
guard against danger from without; few, if any, suppose it 
to be concealed within the walls of the establishment; and 
none consider itas the result of the various processes to which 
the raw materials have been subjected. My present inten- 
tion is, to relate many well authenticated facts which, by a 
proper attention, may hereafter be the means of preserving 
to individuals the benefits of their industry ; and to the 
state, numerous durable pillars of her independence. If 
such advantages were the only deductions from chemical 
principles, it is sufficient to establish the utility and import- 
ance of this branch of knowledge, wen it is wellinvestigated 
and properly directed; chemistry applied to the arts, is by 
far the most valuable part of this science to the people of 
the United States ; it is to be regretted, that in this light it 
is entirely neglected. 

Those who maintain the universal operation of design, 
assert, that manufactories in Europe, especially in England, 
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seldom'take fire. In answer to this, I will state that many 
persons of respectability have informed me, that this is far 
from being the truth, and that such accidents have proved 
ruinous to many in Great Britain. There is a fashion in 
every thing; and conformably to this rule, at a time when 
many manufactories were destroyed in England by fire, the 
deed was generally attributed to the malice of Frenchmen. 
In England, they now take every precaution to guard 
against such losses, by having much of their machinery 
made of cast-iron or brass, which in other countries is con- 
tinued to be formed of wood, On this point, the evidence 
of Mr. Murdoch may be of importance ; this gentleman, 
in his account of the application of gas from coal, to”“econo- 
mical purposes, (Philosophical Transactions, for 1808,) re- 
marks, that manufactories lighted by these means, run 
much less risk of taking fire, since no sparks are emitted 
from these hghts. “ This (says he) is a circumstance of 
material importance, as tending to diminish the Auzard of 
jire, to which cotton mills are known to be much exposed.” 
Accidents of this kind have occurred in all countrics, and 
they were generally attributed to malice, jealousy and de- 
sign; further inquiries, however, proved beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, the true, and a very different origin ; some of 
these will be noticed hereafter. Iam of opinion, that many 
manufactories have been destroyed by fire, in all countries, 
in consequence of a spontaneous combustion of the substances 
which are employed in these establishments. ‘This combus- 
tion may be dependent so/e/y upon the nature of the raw ma- 
terial, or it may be occasioned by the preparation of the 
same for subsequent purposes. 

The opinion which I have adopted is grounded upon the 
well ascertained fact, that, under certain circumstances, the 
materials usually employ ed in manufactories are liable to 
spontaneous combustion. The following list of articles 
which come under this rule may be relied on. 

1. Spontaneous inflammations in alum pits and coal 
mines, are by no means rare occurrences, Jn this city, 
some years since, a large quantity of coal from Virginia, 
was heaped together under a closed arch, belonging to ares- 
pectable sugar refiner; 1t took fire, he suspected this to have 
been set fire to by some ill designed person, and he consult- 
ed me on the subject ; my explanation to him was founded 
ypon the principles of spontaneous combustion, he appeared 
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to be satisfied with it—This fact first led me to contem- 
plate this subject. 

2. Candlewick made of hemp yarn, which by accident 
had absorbed a considerable quantity of oil, took fire ina 
warthouse in Spalding, Great Britain. 

3. Some coarse cotton goods were contained in a chest, 
in an arsenal in India; lintseed oil was accidentally cast 
npon them, the chest remained closed, and in some hours 
the goods were converted into a tinder ; design was much 
suspected in this instance, but all doubts were ultimately re- 
moved by immersing some of the same kind of goods in 
lintseed oil, and confining them in a close box; in three 
hours the box began to smeke, and on opening it the cloth 
was in the condition of that just before noticed. 

4, Roasted bran, when wrapped in a linen cloth, accord- 
ing to the experiments of Rude, in afew minutes smoked, 
and the rag was converted into tinder. 

5. Dunghills have been known to inflame spontaneously, 
30 have woollen stuffs and combed wool when they were 
heaped together ; it is proper to remark, that in the combing 
of wool, rape oil and butter are generally used. 

6. Wet hay, corn and madder ; at times wet meal and 
malt, hemp, flax and hemp oil, have all undergone the like 
changes. 

7. Sail cloth which had been smeared on one side with 
ochre and oil, took fire in the magazine at Brest in the year 


~~ 


1757. 


8. Hemp in heaps over which oil had been spilled did the 
same, in the rope walks of St. Petersburgh, and it has there 
been found necessary to separate the coils of cables to pre- 
vent their destruction by this species of combustion, 

9. New cloth has inflamed spontaneously, so has fire- 
wood soot when immersed in hemp oil varnish, which is a 
composition made of 5 lbs. hemp oil boiled with 2 4.2 oz. of 
minium. Whenthe fr black thus prepared was bound up 
ina coarse hemp rag, in 18 hours it took fire and the flame 
was observed to rise full S feet, this experiment is related by 
M. Georgi. 

10. There was a time when the Russian government was 
seriously alarmed for the safety of their ships of war, in 
consequence of the loss of two frigates by fire, the origin of 
which could not be traced; many experiments were insti- 
tuted to ascertain the true cause of these losses, pursuant to 
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an order of the empress ; by these it was clearly demonstra- 
ted that the fire arose from the spontaneous inflammation of 
certain materials which were on board these vessels at the 
time of the fire. From these trials it was proved, that Ger- 
man lamp black required many more hours for its sponta- 
neous inflammation, than Russian fir black treated in the 
same manner, and that this last when immersed in oil of tur- 
pentine did not inflame ; also that anzma/lamp black will 
not inflame spontaneously. 

11. Haussmann impregnated cotton yarn with oil as a 
previous step to colouring it red, he exposed it to the air, in 
some hours it burned spontaneously. 

12. Quick lime in the holds of vessels and other confined 
places, has been known to set fire to them. 

13. The spontaneous inflammation of a mixture of the 
nitric and sulphuric acids with the essential oils was known 
to Borrichius. 

14. Charcoal properly prepared may be inflamed by con- 
centrated nitric.acid. 

15. Vegetables boiled in oil or fat, and left to themselves 
after having been pressed, inflamed in the open air. 

16. Heaps of linen rags have been known to set fire te 
paper manufactories. 

17. Itisa curious remark made by the accurate count 
Morozzo, “ that if a piece of iron should be left in a stack 
of hay in fermentation, the inflammation of that stack is al- 
most a certain consequence.” 

13. Pyrites (metallic sulphurets) when moistened take 
fire; so do the cinders when drawn from the furnaces of 
glass works, when exposed to a moist atmosphere. 

19. M. de Charpentier informs us, that “ cuttings of 
iron, which had been left in water, and were afterwards ex- 
posed to the open air, gave sparks, and set fire to the neigh- 
bouring bodies.” 

20. Derbyshire woad (which is an oxide of manganese) 
when mixed with drying oil was formerly used as a paint, 
and was much employed by scene painters ; at length this 
mixture was observed to take fire spontaneously, its applica- 
tion as a paint was then abandoned, and to its use is attribu- 

ted the loss of the Pantheon of London. 

It also may be well to put manufacturers on their guard 
against fire from the friction of their machinery. From 
this cause Mr. Robinson’s flour mill, five miles from this 
city, was set on fire. 
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Ihave dwelled on this subject, because of its great im- 
portance. The catalogue has been swelled to prove the 
many sources of danger, and to enable manufacturers to 
guard against each individual cause. They should be 
careful never to heap together those substances which are li- 
able to this species of combustion, especially if they be moist. 
Such substances onght to be examined frequently, with a 
view to ascertainif they Aeat, and no light should ever be 
brought near to them, for the atmosphere which surrounds 
them, is very liable to promote the fatal accidents of which 
we have been treating. A. S. 
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Foul condition of the County Prison of New-York, explaining 
how its filth degenerates to Loison, and engenders 
Fevers: in aletter from the House Physician of the New~ 
York Hospital, to the attending Physician, dated October 

11th, 18il. 







Dear Sir, 









GREEABLY to your request, [have inserted the five 

Bridewell cases, which occurred during the term of 
your attendance in the month of August last, into the Me- 
dical Register of the New-York Hospital; and as you 
considered them important, I take the liberty of sending 
you a copy. 
I am, Sir, 

With high respect, yours, &c. 
PETER C, TAPPEN. 










To Dr. Mitchill. 





Lhe history of the disease of Five Female Patients admitted 
into the Nw. York Hospital, on the eleventh and fourteenth 
days of August, 1811, from the Bridewell or County Prison. 







The names of these unfortunate persons are, Mary Ar- 
chibald, Mary Webb, Ellen Hamilton, Maria Fraley, and 
Catharine Falvey. They had frequented houses of ill fame. 
In these they had been found by the executive officers of the 
police. After their arrest, they had been committed to 
gaol as disorderly persons ; there they remained until their 
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removal, on account of typhus fever contracted there, to 
the Hospital for cure. On their arrival they were filthy in 
the extreme, and infested with swarms of lice. It is believed, 
that their cases will suggest matter for the most serious re- 
flection. The course of life which led to their arrest is 
marked with all the features of vice and lewdness ; yet the 
treatment they received during their confinement, seems to 
be reproachful to a people professing philanthropy and reli- 
gion, and cherishing in the highest degree the rights of their 
species. ‘The record of the proceedings, municipal as well as 
medical, in the case of these forlorn creatures, will show in 
clearest light, the relief administered and the comforts felt 
by them after their reception within these hospitable walls. 
They demonstrate, too, that wherever gaol fevers break 
out, they are sure indications of the filthiness and neglect 
with which prisoners are treated, and of the miserable regu- 
lations of the police. 


Case I. 


Mary Archibald was admitted onthe of August, 1811. 
She is twenty-four years of age, and says she is the wife 
of a sailor, who is now, and has been for a considerable time, 
absent. During this term she has indulged in illicit amours, 
and lived in Bedlow-street, where she was taken up be- 
tween six and seven weeks ago; was ailing about five 
weeks before she came hither. Though sick, she had no 
medical attendance in the prison: she is anative of Philadel- 
phia. 

Her leading symptoms were head-ach, pain of the back, 
general uneasiness, and more particularly of the stomach ; a 
heat and dryness of the skin, with pulsations at the wrist 
low and frequent, amounting to one hundred and ten strokes 
in a minute; her alvine motions were regular; her appetite 
bad; her sleep imperifect, and her tongue and teeth sordid, 
with a brown covering. 

She was immediately made to undergo the operation of 
purification by washing from head to feet, and of cutting 
away her superfluous locks of hair: the filth and vermin 
being thus removed, she was placed in a clean and separate 
bed, conformably to the rules. ' 

Strong snake-root tea was ordered for her, to be drank 


liberally ; to this was added a pint of wine daily, and the 
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strictest injunctions were given to keep her clean, in every 
possible way. 

12th. Her skin had become moist and soft: pulses one 
hundred per minute. Tongue rather cleaner. Repeated 
intestinal evacuations during the night, followed by a trou- 
blesome hiccough. 

Peruvian bark in substance was now added to her snake- 
root tea, and a wine-glass full ordered to be taken every two 
hours. A blistering plaster was applied to the region of the 
stomach. A mixture composed of carbonated soda, pep- 
permint water and tincture of opium was directed, and the 
administration to be continued in divided doses, until the 
symptoms were mitigated. 

13th. Rested weil during the night; head-ach diminish- 
ed; hiccough gone: pulses about ove hundred in a mi- 
nute. On account of some retention of her belly, it was 
judged expedient to give her six drams of castor-oil. 

The alkaline anodyne was now omitted, as no longer ne- 
cessary. The other remedies were continued; the castor 
oil not operating sufficiently, an injection was administered, 

i4th. Under this cleanly regimen, withthe best attention to 
diet and manifestations of kindness on the part of the nurse 
and attendants, she became comforted and gradually amen- 
ded. 

The medicines agreeing and promoting her recovery, 
were continued during her whole convalescence. 

24th. She is now perfectly recovered, and remains in the 
house in consequence of an ulceron her back. 

September 20th. Discharged, cured. 


Case II. 


Marv Webb is 17 years of age, and has been about one 
year a prostitute. She lived in George’s-street, and was ar- 
rested there by a constable. After commitment, she re- 
mained in the county gaol between four and five weeks, 
She was confined in a room with about one hundred other 
females, of black, white, and every other colour. She lay 
on the floor the whole time, except three or four nighis, 
when an acquaintance indulged her witha part of a cat-tail 
bed. After she became sick, a medicine to provoke vomiting, 
and another to promote sweating was ordered: but there 
was little attention paid to the sick, by any of the attendants ; 
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and to aggravate the calamities of the prisoners, their 
allowance of tood was curtailed, as soon as their regu- 
lar task of picking oakum was found to be unfinished. And 
this shortening of the ration took place although the dimi- 
nution of labour arose from sickness. She complained hea- 
vily that the bread was sour, and at the same time contain- 
ed worms. She said that the meat and soup were often 
maggoty. She was seized with shivering and fever about 
two weeks ago. Admitted 11th August. 

The symptoms of this patient were, head-ach, pain in the 
back and legs, hot and dry skin, lax intestines, dry and white 
tongue, and arterial pulsations amounting to one hundred 
in a minute, and full. 

She took immediately a medicine composed of rhubarb, 
magnesia, and mint water, in the dose of two table-spoons- 
ful every two hours till it operated. 

12th. She rested well during the night; pulses softer ; 
pains in the head and back continue: complains of universal 
debility; looseness troublesome; tongue still dry and 
white : a composition of acetated ammoniac, tartar-emetic 
and laudanum was exhibited in doses of two table-spoons- 
ful every two hours. 

13th. Very restless during the night; skin dry and hot: 
pulse quick : complains of nausea ; pain in the head, back, 
and legs still distressing. With the intention of; abating these, 
she took an emetic solution of the antimoniated tartrite of 
potass inthe usual manner. The whole four grains were 
received into the stomach without causing any evacuation. 
At night, fifteen grains of ipecacuanha, and one of tartar- 
emetic were administered: this operated freely. 

15th. Doses of James’ powders and calomel were now 
given regularly, though with little apparent benefit. 

16th. A blistering plaster was put upon the nape of the 
neck. Snake-root and Peruvian bark were directed, but 
no moisture of the skin appearing, powders, consisting ‘each 
of fifteen grains of cream of tartar, and half a grain of tar- 
tar-emetic were taken once in three hours, with chamomile 
infusion between whiles. Wine and nutritious diet were 
particularly recommended. 

17th. Her disease now assumed a more favourable ap- 
pearance: she became convalescent, and by degrees left off 
her medicines ; adhering for recovery to diet and regimen. 

26th. Discharged, cured. 
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Case III. 


Ellen Hamilton, aged seventeen years, has led an impure 
life for about one year: has been about sixty days in the 
county gaol: was arrested by a police officer at a dancing 
house in Bedlow-street. Though suffering with sickness 
in Bridewell, nothing was done for her: She was received 
on the 14th day of August, 1811. 

Her condition, when received, was equally foul and lousy 
with the others. Her constitution appeared more delicate, 
with considerable traits of beauty. ‘The febrile symptoms 
were very much like those of Archibald, excepting that 
they were more violent, and indicated a more serious dis- 
ease: her powers were much more exhausted. 

She complained of great pain in the back, with soreness 
of the whole body: pulse very small and frequent: bowels 
costive : stupor to such a degree as to require some exer- 
tion to rouse her: skin hot and parched: tongue and teeth 
covered with a brown sordes: the pupil of the eye very 
much dilated. 

She was made to undergo the same operations for purifi- 
cation with the two former patients ; tohave the whole sur- 
face of the body sponged with cold vinegar and water, and 
this to be frequently repeated, till the skin became relaxed ; 
and to take a cathartic of jalap and calomel. 

15th. The cathartic operated freely, but the symptoms 
continuing equally urgent, she had a blistering plaster ap< 
plied to the nape of the neck, and was directed to take once 
in two hours a wine-glassful of a strong infusion of snake- 
root and bark, to drink a pint of wine daily, and to have a 
generous diet. 

16th. Her symptoms still continued very violent, and 
accompanied with a vomiting of every thing which was re- 
ceived in the stomach, whether food or medicine. She was 
then ordered a solution of the citrate of potash ; two table 
spoonsful to be taken every two hours, till the nausea was 
removed. 

17th. The stomach still very irritable ; the stupor in- 
creased, though the pulse had become more full. She had 
then a blistering plaster applied to the calf of each leg, and 
was ordered to continue the infusion of snake-root and 
bark, and to be sponged frequently. 

Vor. III. 2G 
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18th. She improved gradually under the use of her re- 
medies ; they were continued, and the quantity of her 
wine increased to a pint and ahalf. 
- 19th. She still continued to improve; her medicines 
were continued. 
22d. Her bowels were loose ; she was therefore direct- 
ed to take a quarter of a grain of opium once in three hours, 
till the lax was restrained. 
23d. Her bowels are regular, and she is now improving 
gradually under the use of snake-root and bark, with nou- 
rishing diet. 
26th. Her febrile symptoms have entirely left her, and 
she now remains in the hospital, in consequence of a vene- 
real complaint which has made its appearance since her ad- 
Mission. 
Sept. 2d. Discharged, cured. 
Case IV. 


Maria Fraley was twenty years old, and had been con- 
fined in the county prison for five weeks, lacking two days ; 
was arrested in the street by an officer, who had a number 
of girls in custody, and who accosted her with the words 
“ Come fall into the ranks.” On which he seized her by 
the shoulder, and compelled her to follow; this happened 
in Bedlow-street; she was sick at the time, and was at the 
moment on her way to take the opinion of her physician 
concerning the state of her health, and was within a very 
short distance of his door when she was arrested. , 

Of those who accompanied her to the police, fifteen were 
committed to the dungeon, and all crowded in together. 
There they were kept until the next morning. The re- 
mainder of the company were confined together in another 
room. On being released from the dungeon, she and her 
fellow-prisoners were returned into the long-room with the 
rest. While she was in this apartment, the number of fe- 
males within it frequently exceeded one hundred, of all 
conditions and complexions. There was no separation of 
the sick from the well. All lay indiscriminately on the 
floor; medical attendance was unfrequent. ‘The common 
employment was picking of oakum. She had been three 
years a prostitute. Admitted on the 14th day of August. 

Her symptoms, at the time of her admission were, pain 
in the back and limbs, stupor, pulse small and frequent, 
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skin hot and dry, nausea, alvine discharges frequent, 
tongue foul, nights sleepless. ig : 

She was ordered to be sponged over the whole body with 
cold vinegar and water, and to take an emetic of the tartrite 
of potass-and antimony in the usual manner. 

15th. Her skin has become moist; still complains of 
nausea, pains in the back and limbs, restless nights and lax 
bowels. She was then ordered to take a mixture compo- 
sed of prepared chalk, laudanum, japonic tincture, and mint 
water; and to drink half.a pint of wine daily. At the same 
time, strict attention was paid to diet, and keeping the skin 
at a proper temperature, by means of sponging with vinegar 
and water. 

16th. By the use of the astringent mixture, the loose- 
ness of her bowels was restrained. It was therefore dis- 
continued, and a strong infusion of snake-root was adminis- 
tered in divided doses. 

17th. She had not had a discharge from her bowels since 
the 15th, and was directed totakea cathartic composed ofrhu- 
barb and calomel; the infusion of snake-root was continued, 
with the addition of Peruvian bark. 

1gth. She is now convalescent, and is only in the use of 
the infusion of snake-root and bark, depending for recovery 
mostly upon diet and regimen, 

30th. Discharged, cured. 


Cast V. 


Catharine Falvey, aged thirty years, was admitted also on 
the 14th of August. She has been married, but parted 
from her husband about a year ago, He, as she said, dis- 
pleased and irritated her, by cohabiting with other women ; 
and she began to retaliate upon him, almost immediately 
after their separation. She was arrested in George’s- 
street, by an officer, who said, * come along with me good 
woman :” between fifty and sixty more were taken at the 
same time. Has been in gaol about four weeks. She lay 
on the floor, as a sleeping place, the whole time. She was 
sick about a week before her removal here, and was very 
- little attended to by any physician. She saw great black lice 
crawl numerous about the floor. It was the amusement of 
~ of the prisoners to catch them, and put them into a 
phial. 
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The symptoms of this patient, at the time of her admis- 
sion were, pain in the head and back, sickness of the sto- 
mach, frequent and small pulse, dry and hot skin, tongue co- 
vered witha brown sordes, lax intestines, accompanied with 
griping, restless nights. She was directed to undergo the 
same operations for cleanliness, as the former patients; to 
be sponged frequently with cold vinegar and water, while 
the skin remained in its dry and hot state, and to take a mild 
cathartic of rhubarb and magnesia. 

15th. Her skin still remained parched ; her bowels were 
easier, though still open: rested better. 

She was directed to take an infusion of snake-root and 
bark ; to have a nourishing diet, and to drink half a pint of 
wine daily. 

16th. She was better in every respect, her remedies 
were therefore continued. In the afternoon, her intestinal 
discharges were too frequent. To remove this symptom, 
she was directed to take a mixture composed of the carbo- 
nate of soda, laudanum and mint-water, and to discontinue 
the bark until she was relieved. 

17th. Her bowels being regular, she was directed to dis- 
continue the alkaline anodyne, and to resume the snake- 
root and bark. 

18th. Convalescent. Continue the remedies, 

19th. Her bowels were again loose, and the alkaline 
mixture was repeated. 

20th. All her urgent symptoms were removed, and 
strict attention was paid to diet and regimen. 

25th. Cured. She now remains in the hospital, in con- 
sequence of a gonorrhea, which has made its appearance 
since her admission. 

30th. Discharged, cured. 
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New-York, December 20th, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 


The inclosed paper may not present to you, nor to any of 
your well-informed readers, much novelty, nor very inter- . 
esting views. It was intended only as an abridged state- 
ment of doctrines and decisions, for which, in the course 
of our practice, we are frequently called upon, and which 
are the only guards of professional responsibility, as well as 
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of individual characters. I have found by experience that 
those doctrines were not always well understood, and that 
being perverted by self-created authority, they might even 
provoke forensic implications. — 

Should you think this little essay practically useful, I will 
thank you for its insertion in the New-York Medical Re- 
pository. . 

Accept, dear sir, the assurance of my respect and best 
wishes, . : ’ 

Remaining your most obedient and 
humble servant, 
FELIX PASCALIS. 


Epwarp Mirter, M. D. 


Observations and practical remarks on the nature, progress 
and operation of the VenEREAL Disease. 


HERE never was a medical subject more diligently 
inquired into, more extensively treated, and ably dis- 
cussed in all its controvertible points, by numerous and 
skilful writers, than the venereal disease. Many of the or- 
dinary symptoms excited by its poison, or by some other 
causes, were recorded in holy writ, (wd. Levit. c. «v. v. 2. 
and following) with necessary means of prevention. A 
great number of Greek and Latin writers had also descri- 
bed various horrid diseases of the parts of generation, which 
it remains difficult to ascribe to simple and natural causes. 
It has been proved that fifty years before the return of C. 
Columbus to Europe, from America, in the year 1493, a 
pestilential kind of disease, (pestis inguinaria) mostly con- 
tracted by sexual intercourse, had extended trom the low- 
est ranks in society, to the highest, and among the com- 
mercial nations of Europe and Asia. Its rapid prevalence 
and virulent symptoms were more noticed after the expedi- 
tion of Charles VIII. from France to Naples ; and it fur- 
nished to some writers of that age plausible suspicions of its 
American origin, because Spanish troops lately from His- 
paniola had been sent over to Italy. That opinion gained 
credit in after times, and was professedly supported by 
Girtanner, Astruc and Van Swieten. But again, writers 
equally authoritative and ingenious, have opposed and refu- 
ted that belief. They have shewn that certain endemic and 
contagious diseases have been propagated into other coun- 
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tries, with different modifications of their symptoms; arid 
these also have varied, at succeeding periods of time. Thus 
the Fudham of the ancient Hebrews, (vid. Swediaur ch. 
1%, vol. II.) ; the Elephantiasis, or the J’ersian Fire, have 
been long ago known in Hindostan. The yaws of Africa 
have also reached our shores. The small-pox must be a trans- 
formed disease, from some unknown part of the world. It 
1s presumed that the stbbens of Scotland, and the mal anglois 
of Canada, are different species of syphilis. With these ana- 
logies we may conclude, at any rate, in favour of that opin- 
ion which points out many more sources than one of the ve- 
neredl disease, that dreadful scourge of mankind. 

While distant countries were explored, and diseases com- 
pared through succeeding ages, to trace syphilis to its origin, 
it is to be regretted that a more natural and incessantly re- 
newed source had not been thought of or advertedto ; that is, 
the promiscuous connection of sexes, in that state of the hu- 
man constitution which by habitual lust, intemperance and un- 
cleanliness, may create morbid and virulent secretions. It 
is not a far-fetched analogy to say, that all flesh is unsound 
and unwholesome that is killed during periods or seasons ot 
reproduction. The various functions of female parts of ge- 
neration, in our species, are frequently rendered by disease, 
a salutary outlet of all kinds of acrimony ; and when beco- 
ming more contaminated by a life of prostitution, it is easy 
to conceive how dangereus may be an immediate contact 
with elements perhaps as irritable and virulent, for aught 
we know, as those gangrenous juices from living or dead 
bodies, that have been known to inflict an almost sudden 
death. Promiscuous intercourse of a prostitute with different 
species of men, diversified by age, colour, habits, and with 
strangers diseased by change of climate, may still more 
concur to the creation of a specific poison, in the merctri- 
cious embraces of a salacious constitution. Indeed, the most 
renowned and sought for among them, were always known 
to communicate more violent disorders. With the volumes 
of history in our hands, we likewise learn that venereal disease 
has greatly prevailed, and produced worse ravages among 
nations distinguished by their unrestrained corruption and 
dissoluteness of life. And what period more remarkable for 
that kind of depravity than the 15th and 16th centuries, 


throughout the southern parts of Europe, when lustful de- 


hauchery was considered as anaccomplishment, by almost all 
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ihe sovereigns of Europe, and the highest ranks of the church 
and society? Extant medical works of that time, unblush- 
ingly place among the victims of the Grand Gore, the names 
of popes, kings, cardinals, bishops, &c. Every body 
knows that the palace of Alexander VI. in Rome, had been 
many times appropriated for the sports, dances and exhibi- 
tion of fifty of the handsomest courtesans of Italy. Prizes 
and presents were afterwards distributed by that infamous 
Pontiff, and by his daughter to the most seducing display of 
naked charms, (Vid. Koscoe’s Life Leo X.) 

It was principally at that time that many pious and indig- 
nant Christians retired to convents, binding themselves by 
vows, under the banners of chastity, forming various deno- 
minations of monks and friars. But alas! the more nume- 
rous such institutions for celibacy were, the greater became 
the danger of that kind of immorality which insinuated itself 
into the solitary cloisters of virgins, overleaped the barriers of 
connubial beds, and exposed every female to promiscuous 
connections ; thus multiplying the impure sources of a viru- 
lent disease. 

II. Another question arose in former times on the va- 
rious possible modes of communicating syphilis, and res- 
pecting its contagious power. Ancient writers attested that 
jt could be propagated by breath, by air, by cloathing, &c, 
One of the great crimes which the House of Lords brought 
against Cardinal Woolsey, the prime minister of Henry 
VIII. was that of having whispered in the ear of the king, 
while he knew himself to be infected with the venereal dis- 
ease!!! During the two last centuries, other writers uni- 
formly reduced and confined contagion in syphilis to contact 
and coition. It has been also explained that in proportion 
to the higher degree of virulence and activity of rapid ulcera- 
tion of parts and mutilations recorded in history,and unknown 
in our days, syphilis might have been more easily communi- 
cable or transmissible by air. Observations and experience 
have proved, during succeeding ages, that an immediate con- 
tact was the only certain means of communication. The 
very transmission of the poison from parents to infants, 
whether effected during pregnancy or delivery, as yet, re- 
mains undecided. 

III. Astonished at the ravages produced in the human 
body by that subtle poison, at its extensive ulcerations, tu- 
mours and swellings of bones, with excruciating pains ; at 
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its inflamed pustules, larger than those of the small-pox ; 
at its pendulous excrescences in the shape of an acorn; it 
was variously explained, how the poison could be diffused 
from part to part, by the means of circulating fluids. It 
was principally believed that it was through the blood ; 
and that opinion has been embraced by many of our eminent 
writers. Mr. Benjamin Bell, himself goes along with 
those who place ail possible impurities in the blood. 
Sound physiology, however, could not discover in that 
animal fluid, but a more or less perfect constitution and 
combination of its own elements, Others have confined 
the poison within lymphatic vessels, in which animal gela- 
tine appears first inspissated and transformed into acrid and 
virulent matter, thereby relaxing the circulation of blood in 
capillary vessels. This accounts for the stagnation of blood in 
them, and in the rete mucosum, which is constantly a symp- 
tom of dues venerea. This theory of assimilation, and not 
the least improbable, has been resorted to, supposing thereby 
that the poison converts a certain quantity of animal par- 
ticles into its own elements. At last, the ingenious Hunter 
substituted for these doctrines a law of sympathy between dif- 
ferent orders of parts, which were severally and correspond- 
ently affected, during the existence of the poison. But 
Swediaur easily refuted that fanciful idea, objecting that a 
nurse infected through her nipples and breast by a diseased 
infant, never experienced sympathetic effects of venereal 
poison in the parts of generation. (Vid. Introd. v. 11.) 
The same may be affirmed of any accidental contact with 
th. virus, on the hands of midwives and surgeons. 

IV. In ancient times, distressing effects of lues venerea 
oftener took place than the gonorrhea or blennorrhea, 
which prevails in our days, and sometimes without affecting 
the constitution with any mark or symptom of syphilis. 
It never was, therefore controverted, whether there existed 
two different contagious diseases, equally contaminating the 
organs of generation. With a few modern writers that opi- 
nion has gained ascendency, creating thereby great perplex- 
ity in medical practice. And inasmuch as it is frequently the 
means of withholding necessary remedies and proper treat- 
ment, it is certainly a pernicious doctrine. On the other 
hand, admitting with Swediaur the many causes and acri- 
monies that can create and form a gonorrhea, it would be 
distressing to trace a local disease to criminal and impure - 
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causes, and stigmatise persons and families. Hence, in the 
discharge of our professional duties and decisions, what 
consummate skill! what discerning eyes are desirable ! 
What number of facts should we incessantly consult to jus- 
tify our-opinions and applications in dubious cases! 

To none of these questions is it my intention to add fur- 
ther remarks; wishing only for practical utility to condense 
in an easy point of view the well ascertained and characteris- 
tic modes of contagion in syphilis, with its progress or ope- 
rations in the constitution. I shall derive my statement not 
only from experience and observation, but from irrefraga- 
ble authorities; agd if a few readers only can be better 
guarded against improper and absurd decisions, in reference 
to cases that may frequently occur, I shall feel happy in ghe 
prospect, of having it in my power to rescue medical 
judgment from the possible control of malignity and of 
imposture. 

Professor Joannes Astruc, who wrote about sixty years 
ago, and compared the opinions of more than six hundred 
medical and historical writers on lues venerea, defined 
it, a fixed and heavy virus. From that definition we may 
infer with proper analogy, that with whatever symptom sy- 
philis exists in a diseased subject, it absolutely requires an 
tmmediate contact, to be communicated to another. One or 
two exceptions may be explained, still in conformity with 
that definition. 

This contact is on one side to be effected by the means of 
matter discharged from any kind of external or internal 
sore, and should be received, on the other, in any part of the 
body, the skin, or the surface which is sufficiently po- 
rous and susceptible of absorption. 

This definition consequently excludes the blood, or any 
other animal fluid, as the vehicle of the poison, except it be 
m the womb ofa mother during pregnancy. Mr. John 
Hunter opposed even that exception, alleging that the in- 
fant contracted the disease during parturition, by being 
pressed against the contaminated parts of generation. He 
was indeed so well satisfied that vzru/ent matter only could 
be infectious, that he allowed the intcrcourse of an infected 
husband with his healthy wife, (to save appearances,) 
provided matter had not yet formed in the urethra, or 
provided also it had been previously and carefully removed 
bv washing. However rash and dangerous that experiment 
Vor. TET, 2H 
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might be, its success is less doubtful, if we recollect facts 
frequently boasted of by unblushing libertines, who having 
successively had connection with the same prostitute, witnes- 
sed in one or many instances their own preservation from the 
dreaded contagion. This was certainly not owing to any re- 
pelling constitutional power that we are not acquainted with, 

but to the absence of matter already rubbed off, or not yet se- 
creted in the diseased parts. 

The matter of gonorrhea, of chancres and primary bu- 
boes, differs much in activity from that of other kinds of ve- 
nereal sores. By its contact, it produces similar chancres, 
&c. on any part of the body. I once accidentally wounded 
the index of my left hand with the sharp point of a small 
kgife, in the act of opening a bubo. Within a few days, an 
extremely painful chancre was formed on the wound, and 
a bubo on the external condyle of the humerus. Other mat- 
ters will operate more slowly and with less inflammation. 
In either case, however, it is the nature of the poison to af- 
fect the part which is the first touched. Lt gua parte contra- 
hitur, primo se manifestare solet, said Boerhaave. (A. 1442 
de Lue Venerea.) At the same time buboes and swellings are 
progressing in the most contiguous glands ; when the poison 
remains unrestrained, and is permitted to diffuse itself 
throughout the system, it creates pustules and blotches on 
the skin. These very soon present the centre of ulcers, rapid- 
ly enlarging, and assuming the worst characters. In fine, as 
symptoms of a last stage, we must mention, swellings of the 
periosteum, and caries of the bone underneath. 

I have said that there was only one or two exceptions to 
the necessary mode of communicating this disease, by zmme- 
diate contact ; and this is when the virus is evolved by heat 
and perspiration from one body, and immediately absorbed 
by the other, during sleep, and in the same bed,as Astruc re- 
presented it; afficit corporis habitum una cabande. But this 
mode of infection is very rare, and requires repeated and 
continued exposure before it can be accomplished. I only 
remember a few solitary instances of it, yet [have frequent- 
ly avarned of that danger married persons, servants and ap- 
prentices, who had already been exposed, and received no 
injury. In this kind of gaseous infection, syphilis offers an 
inverted march of symptoms. It firstly alco the stomach, 
head and limbs with pains, creates fever, paleness, and breaks 
out at last in sores, blotches, nodes, &c. With this excep- 
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tion we may class that of receiving the poison without any 
external injury, which is owing to previous disease and de- 
bility, to a wounded limb or other affected part, into which 
it will be rapidly carried and concentrated. None in that si- 
tuation can escape a deplorable aggravation and complication 
of their infirmities. 

If now we advert further to the most natural and frequent 
operations of the poison, we must explain it as the cause of 
gonorrhea, and perhaps as an exception to infection by mat- 
ter. It seems that infected parts of female generation, whe- 
ther contaminated with matter or not, produce a peculiar ef- 
fluvium, or aura syphilitica,* which is equally dangerous. 
As certain noxious particles in the atmosphere may some- 
times affect the organs of respiration, with irritation and a 
great discharge of mucus, creating coryza, catarrh or in- 
fluenza ; thus, during coition, the aura syphilitica, or per- 
haps matter itself, is put in immediate contact with the inner 
membrane of the male urethra; in consequence of which, 
after a period of time rather uncertain, within a month, the 
gonorrhea virulentatakes place ; it is called blennorhagia or 
blennorhea, by others. It is a toul running from the penis or 
vagina which constitutes a tedious complaint, susceptible of 
many serious consequences, if not promptly relieved. During 
its continuance, chancres frequently break out, the testicles 
swell to an alarming degree, and buboes are formed on the con- 
tiguous glandsof the groins ; observing, however, that any of 
these symptoms appear to be aggravated or revived, in propor- 
tion as the foul running may have been untimely checked. 
From this unhappy state of disease, lues venerea commen- 
ces and pervades the constitution, Nay, unless it is per- 
fectly eradicated, chancres, warts, and condylomata will in- 
cessantly re-appear on the part which had been first affected. 
Mr. J. Hunter, experimented during three years, on the 


* The truth of the following fact, as a proof of that kind of aura /yphilitica 
exifting in women conttitutionally infected and expofed to frequent and pro- 
mifcuous intercourse, may be depended on, An epileptic patient (a confirmed 
and desperate cafe) had been prevailed upon to try the effects of fexual con- 
nection, from which, during many years, he had abitained. His phyfician, com- 
paring the dangers and impropriety of that {cheme with its improbable utility, 
itrongly remonftrated againft it, particularly if he fhould discover any fymptom 
of venereal difeafe in the woman who had been fixed upon. By a very clofe 
examination, nothing could be proved, of fores, nor of matter, except 
a peculiar f{mell of vencreal fuppurating ulcers, and an g greed turgid, and 
inflamed ftate of the parts. ‘The patient could not be deterred by thefe 
circumftances. He had connection, and received a gonorrhea virulenta, with a 
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violent chordee and chancres ! 
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same subject, inoculated with the matter of gonorrhea, 
on the glans and preputium, observing to restrain only by 
proportionate remedies the too violent and rapid progress 
of the disease, during which lengthy period, chancres repeat- 
edly broke out in the part where it had first originated. By 
that experiment, which so incontrovertibly establishes the 
syphilitic character of gonorrhea, and by a weli-conducted 
inquiry into other facts, Hunter assisted our observation with 
the means of discriminating between general effects of sy- 
philis outwardly applied by contact, which effects he defi- 
ned, those of venereal action, and those derived from inter- 
nal or constitutional syphilis, to wit, by venereal disposition. 
Chancres, buboes and gonorrhea, are belonging to the first, 
while the other excites blotches, pustules, ulcers and nodes ; 
and also diseases of the hair and nails,&c. Hence that sin- 
gularity, that if a person is constitutionally affected with sy- 
philis, and inoculated with his own matter of sores, on any 
other part, nonew chancres,no bubo will take place on them, 
and much less would it be possible to be subjected to a spon- 
taneous gonorrhea, nor to any running of matter from any 
mucous cavity. 

Were we to consider the operations of the poison when 
received through the hands, as in the cases of midwives and 
surgeons; and through the nipples of nurses who have suck- 
led diseased infants, we should observe the same order of 
symptoms. The salivaofan infant could not operate as the 
matter of a chancre, but it would at least ulcerate the nipple, 
corrode the cellularand glandular substance of the mamme. 
Hence, buboes or swellings of the axilla must proceed. Sup- 
posing, moreover, that no medical aid is obtained, the 
next affected are the glands of the mouth, the nose, or va- 
rious parts of the body with blotches, pustules and nodes. 
Death at last would sooner put an end to the devouring vi- 
rus than this would affect the parts of generation with effects 
of venereal action, which has never taken place.* 

In reference to the case of an infected nurse, I should 
not omit the wise and wholesome warning given on that 
subject by the celebrated Astruc. (De Morbis Venereis, 
ib. 2. cap. 3.) Having enumerated all the means of pro- 


* Agreeably to the doctrine of Hunter, as above explained, fhould it hap- 
= that a nurfe had really experienced local effeéts in the parts of generation, 
rom conttitutional fyphilis, after fuckling a diseafed infant, it would be then 
doctrinal and juftifisble to conclude that faid nurfe had been previoully infested 
by coition, and never radically cured, 
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pagating the virus, in all of which, it manifests itself in the 
part that has been the first, exposed to contact, he adds; 
“‘ hence it is very easy to expose the duplicity of those wo- 
men, who to cover their own fault, pretend a false and ab- 
surd origin of their disorder, while experience has shown 
that the poison must have entered the system by that part 
only which has been the first affected, and that no infection 
could ever take place, unless that very part had been first 
diseased.” * r 

It was in conformity with that doctrine that the many ex- 
periments of J. Hunter, made him assert that constitutional 
syphilis, or venereal disposition, as it would be in a diseased 
nurse, had not the power of contaminating parts which had 
not already been under its influence. In other words, a 
nurse could not experience chancres, gonorrhea, nor buboes, 
by which she could infect her husband, because these are 
primary symptoms which are exclusively excited by con- 
tact and venereal action; and because these do not occur 
from constitution, unless the parts had previously been the 
means of introducing the poison. 

Those who are very little acquainted with the operation 
of syphilis in the system, might suppose that a law of affi- 
nity or sympathy could thus bring the virus in the parts of 
generation. Hunter himself, wishing to account for the dif- 
fusion of syphilis after coition, to the mouth, hair, nose, &c. 
and not believing that the blood could be its vehicle, had ad- 
mitted a law of sympathy ; but better to oppose that system, 
Swediaur, as already mentioned, roundly observed, that a 
nurse infected by a diseased child, mever experienced the 
effects of lues venerea in the parts of generation ! ! 

Mr. Benjamin Bell refuted many theories of Hunter, 
I am sorry to say, with much less ingenuity and accuracy 
of observation; but he furnishes us, notwithstanding, with 
strong proofs of our doctrine. He states, Sect. 1, “* That 
syphilis is frequently given by a diseased child to a nurse, in 
which case the nipples first become sore, and the matter as it 
passes into the circulation, creates swellings in the glands of 
the axilla.” Here Mr. B, is silent off any other effects of 


* Unde facile eft, feminarum diffimulationem Judificari, que ut f{cfe excu- 
fent a culpa folent aliquando falfam et adfurdam morbi originem pretexere, 
cum experientia compartum fit ea parte qua prima affecta fuerit virus certis- 
fimé admiflum fuifle, ct virus nunquam admitti nifica pars, qua admittitur 
primum, affecta fuerit. 
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the poison, on the parts of generation, because, Sect. JJ, he 
farther explains “: that venereal ulcers of these parts, from 
infection of the constitution, is an occurrence which seldom 
falls within our observation, and that almost every ulcer on 
the genitals may be traced to a local application of the vi- 
rus.” This decision comes the more authoritatively from that 
author, because he contends that syphiliscanbe communicated 
not only by contact of matter, but of blood, also of semen 
and of any other secreted fluid. 

It might be objected that Mr. Bell has acknowledged on 
another occasion that an infected nurse might communicate 
the disease to her husband, Sect. V: and consequently 
that constitutional syphilis may have affected her parts of 
generation. ‘This is not conclusive. In cohabitation, una 
cubando, there may be other means of contact and of intec- 
tion, as we have already explained. Admitting, however, 
another meaning in this observation, we must recollect that 
Mr. Bell, in the act of refuting Hunter’s doctrine of a child 
never infected in utero, and offering proofs that external ap- 
pearances on his body are venereal, says, that in this situa- 
tion the child infects his nurse ; this nurse another infant, 
and afterwards her husband. Vid. sec. V. Now if Mr. 
Bell’s meaning was that which we oppose, he certainly 
could not explain it himself: for his nurse, to infect 
her husband by coition, must have ulcers, or chancres 
on the genitals, which he has already shewn, could not be 
produced by constitutional virus. Nor could itbe by semen, 
as the male receives none from the female, and much less, 
by any fluid secreted per vaginam, or by gonorrhea, as Mr. 
Bell does not acknowledge that syphilis can ever exist in 
that shape. No doctrines, nor authority whatever, can 
therefore justify the belief and the decision of an infant’s 
disease contaminating the parts of generation of a nurse, 
who could thereby communicate gonorrhea or chancres to 
her husband. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Ybservations onthe Peruvian BARK, addressed to Prores- 
sor Rusu, of Philadelphia, by Dr. Cuarx Sanrorp, of 
Greenwich, in the State of Connecticut. 


T has afforded me great satisfaction to learn from my 

son, that my letter on the subject of the bark, which he 
had the honour to present to you, was received with tokens 
of approbation. He states, as a proof of your ideas of its 
worth, that you was pleased to express a willingness to lay 
it before your class of pupils in the present winter. If no- 
thing, sir, has since occurred to your mind, to alter this de- 
termination, it will give me additional pleasure ; ; and I beg 
you to add freely whatever corrections or further illustra- 
tions the subject may seem to you to require. 

To describe the characteristic marks of different substan- 
ces, having different degrees of analogy to each other, with 
sufficient precision to render each intelligible at the first 
view, is often difficult, and in some cases impracticable. 
This being eminently the case with regard to the different 
species and varieties of the Peruvian bark, I have thought 
it would promote the object of elucidating that article, to 
place before you specimens of those referred to in my letter, 
and their different preparations. 

The box which covers this contains the principal barks 
which I have subjected to experiment and inquiry; and I 
have strong reasons for believing that this collection com- 
prehends nearly every variety of Peruvian bark of any im- 
portance which is now to be found within the United 
States. 

I regret that the samples of No. 1, and of No. 3, are so 
Jimited. The former could be procured only from a prac- 
titioner, residing in Virginia, and was forwarded in a letter. 
The latter has been handed out to friends, until the quantity 
left is very small. These specimens will, however, serve 
to show the colour and configuration of each. 

The powdered sample of No. 1 has been on hand, and 
exposed to the air for nearly ten years, and is not in its 
present condition thought tobe very active. All the others 
are recent, and deemed to be ina good state of preserva- 
tion. 

Yam unable to furnish any specimen of No. 2, which is 
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referred to in my printed letter; there being none to be 
found in market. 

The objects held up to view in my letter on the subject of 
the bark, are naturally arranged under the following heads, 
to wit : 

First. To establish this fact, that several varieties of 
bark have lately been brought into use, differing materially 
from those kinds which had heretofore been known and ap- 
proved ; and that many of these pussess but feeble medici- 
nal powers, whilst others are totally destitute of any proper- 
ties nearly resembling the true bark. 

Second. To point out the characteristic appearances of 
each kind, both in the crude and pulverized state, in such 
manner as to render them most easily distinguishable by 
the senses. 

Third. To show that the middle coating, or that part 
lying between the epidermis and semiligneous or cortical, 
where the glands reside, the fluids are digested and elabo- 
rated, is that portion which contains the chief active princi- 
ples of the bark ; and to prove that this glandular or paren- 
chymatous portion is capable, by mechanical means, of be- 
ing separated in a good degree from the remainder. 

Fourth. To ascertain their comparative medicinal pow- 
ers, as well by noting their effects on the diseased subject, 
as by the quantity of soluble principle, which each aflords 
to given menstruums, 

Fifth. To ascertain by chemical tests the analogy which 
subsists between the dry extract, or essential salt of bark, 
and the saturated infusion, from which it is obtained: and 
to shew by deductions from actual practice the medicinal 
value of this preparation. 

Sixth. To inculcate the propriety and importance of 
administering the bark in the atonic state of disease in 
proportion to the lost excitement ; and to shew that this 
object might generally be attained by adequate injections of 
this substance, even when the stomach would not retain it. 

It seems necessary to state only the result of subsequent 
observations made respecting the medical use of the essen. 
tial salt of bark ; to describe more particularly the manner 
of preparing this article; and to add some further particu- 

lars by which a Cinchona may be most readily and accurate- 
ly distinguished from every other vegetable substance. 

The diseases which have occurred during the late sum- 
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yner and autumn have furnished considerable opportunity 
tor further use of the essential salt of bark. The effects ob- 
served in the treatment of intermitting fevers, correspond 
nearly with the opinion given of this preparation in my 
printed letter. It ought however to be remarked, that fe- 
vers of this description, which were checked by this extract, 
were observed to recur more speedily after it was disconti- 
nued, and generally in a greater proportion of cases, than 
where the powder was liberally employed. I readily con- 
cur in opinion with Vauquelin, that the effects produced by 
the essential salt are not proportional to the bark from which 
itis taken. Nevertheless, I think that this preparation 
ought to be deemed of considerable importance. I have 
several times witnessed its great efficacy in the last stages of 
cholera infantum, as well as in other infantile complaints, of 
both acute and chronic forms, As it is ~ \uble in nearly the 
same quantity of water as sugar, it is remarkably conve- 
nient for the use of children. It sits easier on the stomach, 
and is less liable to prove cathartic than the powder. 

Owing to its small bulk and convenient form for exhibi- 
tion in pills, it can be used in a disguised form when the 
powder would be rejected. I have known it produce very 
happy effects, given in this way, where the naming of bark 
occasioned the most distressing loathing. This extract, 
when dissolved in much water, and kept ina warm situa- 
tion, is speedily decomposed, and becomes mouldy. There- 
fore, aqueous solutions of this substance ought to be used 
especially in summer) within two or three days after being 
made. 

In the preparation ofthe concrete, or essential salt of the 
bark, great care and delicacy of management is required, 
through every stage of the process. ‘The cold infusion 
ought to remain on the pulverized bark, until the liquor is 
very transparent, say from twenty to thirty hours ; the se- 
cond infusion from thirty to forty, and the third from forty 
to fifty hours. ‘ 

The clear liquor is then to be decanted, and after being 
iltered through several folds of fine flannel, or bibulous pa- 
per, is to be evaporated in earthen plates, in a degree of 
neat which is not paintul to the hand of the operator, until 
about one half the quantity is reduced. At this point of 
evaporation the liquor ought to be decanted with’a steady 
hand into other plates, to free it from an earthy-locking se- 
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diment, which is thrown down by the heat. This part of 
the operation must be repeated, say once or twice more, or 
as often as further sediment appears. When the liquor is 
reduced to the consistence of thick syrup, the plates contain- 
ing itare then to be removed from the bottom of the fur- 
nace, and placed above, on slatted scaffolds, until the salt is 
dry, and breaks up in brilliant scales. It is only in a coolish 
and dry atmosphere that this substance can be removed 
from the plates in a dry state, by reason of its great eager- 
ness to absorb moisture. 

Infusions of bark undergo the putrefactive fermentation 
during the summer months, in so short a time, that it fre- 
quently will happen-that the first infusion only can be used. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the deliquescent 
property of the salt, the temperate seasons are to be pre- 
ferred for manufacturing this article. 

I have hitherto confined my operations to the preparation 
of the dry extract, by slow evaporation, according to the 
plan of the Count De Garaye, its inventor ; and which'that 
author and others have denominated the essential salt of the 
bark. Should opportunity permit, I propose hereafter to at- 
tempt the preparation of the salt in the white and crystalli- 
zed form, as described by Vauquclin to be done by the 
Deschamps in France. I design likewise to prosecute in- 
quiries already begun respecting the properties and use of 
the dry extract of bark, which is obtained by means of al- 
cohol. The result of which trials will in due time be sub- 
mitted. Until the experiments of Monsieur Vauquelin 
fell into my hands, I was persuaded that every bark, which 
when treated with water, precipitated with galls and not animal 
glue, was changed by solutions of iron to a darkish green 
colour, and which imparted little or no colour to cold wa- 
ter, was acinchona ; and that such vegetable substances as 
did not afford these precise appearances when treated in the 
same way, contained little or none of the kinic principle. I 
was led to this conclusion, because it was supported by some 
respectable authorities, and because every genuine bark of 
known and approved virtues, of whatever colour, which I 
had examined, afforded these phenomena in a conspicuous 
manner; and because other barks, resembling the Peru- 
vian, in their sensible properties of bitterness and astrin- 
gency, (of which kind are the barks of the Cornus Florida 
and Salix Alba) will not precipitate with galls, and turn iron 
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green; but will form a copious precipitate with gelatin. 
‘Line Angustura, and the lately introduced bark, under the 
name Alcornoque, are the only two kinds which I have 
found when tested as above, to agree nearly with the Peru- 
vian bark. ‘These being of the growth of the same country 
with the bark, and being equally tonic, and perhaps tebri- 
fuge too, it is not unlikely that by further experience, they 
wili be found to belong to the family of the cinchona, If 
the chemical experiments of Vauquelin are correctly stated, 

and those barks which he found to precipitate with isinglass 
and not galls, and also give out to cold water high colours, are 
barks containing the febrifuge principle, as he intimates, it 
would seem that the tests here contended for were made 
doubttul, or that a highly predominating astringency was in 
these particular barks held in combination with the kinic 
principle. But as this author has furnished no satisfactory 
evidence, derived trom actual observation of their medicinal 
effects on the human system ; and as many other astringent 
barks which possess no febrifuge power, agree with them in 
chemical results, it may with propriety be doubted whether 
these supposed Peruvian barks have a stronger claim to our 
confidence as febriftuge medicines than the barks of the 
oak, persimmon and numerous others. I think it may 
therefore be safely assumed, as before stated, that every 
bark whose cold infusion is not higher coloured than a faint 
orange, which forms a copious whitish precipitate with the 
intusion of galls, little or none with solutions of isinglass, 
and which is changed by a solution of red or green sulphate 
of iron to a darkish green, (not black or brown) is the true 
cinchona. The best red bark, marked No. 1, and the first 
quality of yellow, No. 5, produce, when treated alike, re- 
sults so similar to each other in regard to appearance of pre- 
cipitate, and colour of fluids, that they are not in this way 

easily distinguished. The long time required for the pow- 
der of the red bark to subside, from its containing water, 
probably has occasioned some mistake as to the colour of 
its cold infusion. 

It is highly desirable that some means should be disco- 
vered of ascertaining the medicinal power of different 
kinds of Peruvian bark, with greater certainty than can be 
done by the taste and other senses ; and more readily than 
by observing the quantity of extract which they afford, or 
by the still more tedious means of observing their effects on 
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the diseased patient. I had hoped that those agents which 
serve to.identify the principles sought for, would likewise 
shew the quantity of these principles. ButI have not as 
yet been able to ascertain the quantity by means of those 
agents which show the existence of the principle. For infu- 
sions of bark, whether they may be made strong or weak, 
afford with galls nearly the same quantity of precipitate ; 
and weak infusions when united with iron, do not differ 
visibly in colour, or otherwise, from stronger ones treated 
in the same way. This branch of our inquiry in particu- 
lar, requires further investigation; and I hope it will be 
prosecuted by those who have more leisure than commonly 
falls to the lot of a country practitioner. 


aaa, 








To the Editors of the Medical Repository. 


An account of a Scutrrus and Cancer, in the case of 
Mrs. C——n, April 1808. By Dr. Anson Smitu, of 
Kingston, in Upper Canada. 





[The accompanying communication comes from a young 
practitioner in Kingston, Upper Canada. Though ke 
has not the honour of your acquaintance, he acknowledges 
himself indebted to your useful periodical publication for 
a part of the medical information he possesses. He con- 
signs it to your candour and discretion, to be disposed of 
as you may think expedient. He expresses the best 
wishes for the success and continuation of your interest- 
ing labours. 

Your most obedient servant, 
ANSON SMITH. 


Kingston, Province of Upper Canada, August, 8, 1810. 


T seems on inquiry, that there had been an affection of 
the left mamma of some years standing, probably tend- 
ing or predisposing to that state denominated schirrous and 
cancerous, but not attended with alarming symptoms or in- 
convenience, until sometime in December, 1806, when, the 
most correct account from herself states, “ that after a la- 
borious day’s washing, in which she was alternately expo- 
sed to heat and cold, an enormous tumefaction of her left 
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arm ina few hours ensued. By the use of fomentations, 
the swelling of the arm appears to have soon subsided ; 
but the mamma and axilla became almost immediately af- 
fected, by an enlargement, and such extreme induration as 
to wholly resist any manual force or impression not accom- 
panied with violence. This state of the pectoral and axillary 
glands, with reiterated swellings of the arm continued until 
the succeeding October or November, 1807, during which 
time, her general health was not so much impaired as to 
restrict her from her ordinary concerns. At the date last 
mentioned, a suppuration of - fetid indigested matter took 
place in the centre of the left breast. The texture of the 
gland, which forms the mamma, appears at that time to 
have been destroyed, anda very considerable part extracted 
from its cavity, in the state of mortified fibres and dead 
sloughs. The breast was in this situation until about the 
1st of January, 1808, when the abscess closed. ‘The left 
arm, from about October, increased in size, when, about the 
middle of January, she was removed from the distance of 
thirty miles, to Kingston, for the benefit of medical assist- 
ance. 

Her right breast equally indurated with the other, a week 
after her arrival in town, broke out in an open ulcer, attend- 
ed with the loss of the nipple. The foregoing sketches 
were taken from herself and family. The subsequent ob- 
servations and remarks are by the author of this narrative, 
to whose care and directions she confided herself on 
the 7th February, 1808. 

The situation of Mrs. C. was now become peculiarly 
alarming and distressing ; not only so as to preclude every 
well grounded hope of recovery, but to indicate immediate 
dissolution. The following will comprise some of the peculi- 
arities of her local affections and state of general health. 

The left breast, which seems to have -been the primary 
seat of disease, had at this time become subject to an almost 
total ulceration : three-fourths of its surface was denuded of 
its cuticle, and the true skin mostly destroyed. The sores 
were mostly fungous; of a cartilaginous or horn-like con- 
sistence, interspersed with sloughs of dead flesh. The 
matter produced was foul and corrosive, emitting a stench 
highly fetid and offensive. At the third or fourth dressing 
was discovered the cavity in the centre of the breast before 
mentioned ; the sinus or orifice of which was filled up or 
covered with a soft flabby consistency of flesh, easily pene- 
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trated by a slight touch of the probe. This cavity, when 
thoroughly deterged, would contain about a gill, Its des- 
cription, perhaps, cannot be better exhibited than from 
its resemblance to the shell of a goose-egg. The 
contents of this receptacle, from long enclosure, were in the 
highest degree putrid and malignant. On the right inferior 
part of the breast, adjoining the sternum, was found an ex- 
tent of mortified flesh, of the circumference of a dollar, and 
in depth one third of an inch. Her right breast, excepting 
the sore and external cavity, produced by the loss of the 
nipple, was not ulcerated on its surface, but had an uneven 
kernel-like appearance, and, as before mentioned, inconceiv- 
ably hard and unyielding to pressure of the hand. ‘The ex- 
ternal cavity at the nipple, was of a funnel-like shape, one 
inch in diameter at its surface, terminating in a point half 
an inch beneath, in a direction to the centre of the breast. 
The matter from this sore was a fetid ill-digested pus. 
All attempts at this time, and for several weeks, to discover 
an abscess or imposthumation beneath were abortive. On 
the contrary, alter a few detergent dressings, the ulcer assu- 
med a healthy aspect, afforded a well-digested pus, and at 
the close of four weeks was nearly healed to its surtace. 
The right axillary gland was in a state of solid induration of 
the size of a hen’s egg. ‘This schirrosity or induration in 
small knobs or kernels, extended over the greater part of the 
epigastric and hypochondric regions, at least the space of a 
hand’s breath ; the space included between the superior part of 
the breasts and the neck was a preter-natural thickness or ele- 
vation of flesh, of a dark livid hue, not schirrous-like, but 
firm and unyielding to pressure. On the superior part of 
the sternum, the space of an ordinary palm, this livid ap- 
pearance was most distinct, extending thence as from a cen- 
tre, in a direction with the clavicles, to their articulations 
with the scapula. The tumefaction of the humerus and 
contiguous parts prevented ascertaining the particular state 
of the left axillary gland. The dimensions of the swelled 
arm, compared with the other were as follows, to wit: 
SWOLN ARM. WELL ARM. 


Near the axilla, 23 inches 10 1-2 inches) e 
Above the condyles ‘ YL 
17 inches 9 S 

of the humerus, 5 
At the tubercle of) ,. 10 x 
the radius, Yv 
At the wrist, 11 inches 7 5 





The hand, to the ends of the fingers, swelled in propor- 
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tion. With the foregoing local affections, and much pain in 
most of the arm, she was affected with fever, restlessness ancl 
anxiety, with a loathing of food, and frequent retchings ancl 
ejections from her stomach ; her pulse being about 1 10 init 
minute. Itis perhaps sufficiently obvious that the tumifiect 
arm, although only an effect of the obstruction of the axillary; 
glands, had become a primary object of attention, and indi. 
cated an immediate and fatal crisis. It had arrived at tha‘: 

hydropic and edematous state in which the power of fibrous: 
contraction ceases to exert itself, and to which, a mortifica- 
tion seemed to be inevitably succeeding. The means 
adopted and pursued for reducing the swelling and restorirg 
the energy of the arm, were, warm fomentations, friction, 
with stimulating embrocations, and compression by ban- 
dage. A flannel roller, 2 1-2 inches in width, and nine 
yards in length, was closely applied from the extremities of 
the fingers, to the arm pit and shoulders. Her arm, in its 
whole extent, was directed to be kept moist, with warm 
camphorated spirits and vinegar, and at each morning’s 
dressing, subjected to smart friction with a brush, or the 
roughest flannel, and accompanied with the application of a 
strong tincture of cantharides. So immediate and apparent 
were the effects of the bandage and embrocations, that 
within twenty-four hours, a degree of ease was enjoy ed by 
the patient. On the third day, the swelling of the arm had 
visibly diminished, and by continual application of the same 
means, at the expiration of six weeks had become reduced 
almost to the natural size of the wellarm ; in some parts of it 
wholly so; and excepting the impediment at the arm-pit, 
it had recovered a degree of energy sufficient for ordinary 
exertions, without much inconvenience. The extensive 
ulcers engaged also the most assiduous attention. Their 
foul and offensive state was attempted to be corrected by 
cleansing, and detergent dressings, the sinuses and abscesses 
explored, and the sloughs of dead flesh removed as fast as 
circumstances would admit. 

On the removal of the dressings, usually in the morning, 
the first measures taken and pursued for some time with the 
ulcers, were a thorough cleansing of them with strong suds 
of castile soap, after which they were covered with soft lint 
well wet with spirits or tincture of myrrh, and occasionally 
sprinkled with red mercurial oxyd. After a few dress’ Ings, 
the feetor of the sores had so diminished as to be com pe arative- 
lv inoffensive, and the matter produced from them better in 
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appearance. In about three weeks after the discovery ot 
the cavity in the centre of the left breast,it had become so 
thoroughly deterged as to exhibit a cleanly aspect, but the 
matter from it, instead of a well-digested pus, was viscid 
or mucilaginous, and the lips and walls of the abscess of a 
corneous or cartilaginous consistency, almost insensible to 
touch of the probe, or excision of the scalpel. The morti- 
fied flesh, on the right inferior part of the breast, near the 
bottom of the sternum, was removed mostly by excision, 
and afterwards dressed with the applications before men- 
tioned. By these means, varying them as occasion requi- 
red, this external excavation assumed a healthy appearance, 
afforded a well-digested pus, and granulations of flesh, by 
the fourth week, had gradually formed trom its bottom, to 
almost the surface. It may be well to remark here, that 
this was the only sore which shewed a disposition to heal, 
and was withal extremely sensible to whatever came in 
contact. Fora long time previously to her arrival in town, 
and even after, cataplasms had been assiduously applied, 
for softening the schirrous or indurated breasts without ef- 
fect. ‘The carrot poultice, so much esteemed for correcting 
the fetid state of cancerous ulcers, seems not to have an- 
swered the purpose ; but, from the patient’s own account, 
to have rendered her more uncomfortable, and the sores 
more offensive. It has, I believe, been before mentioned, 
that a change of means took place on or about the 7th Fe- 
bruary, from which date cataplasms were discontinued, and 
emollient applications of the unctuous kind substituted in 
iheir place. 

Although various emollient unguents were applied, the 
mercurial ones were relied on, as most powerfully condu- 
cive to effecting a change on such an extensive glandular ob- 
struction. The unguentum ceruleum of full officinal strength, 
was applied over the whole schirrous surface of both breasts, 
excepting the open ulcers, and also on each axilla. Not- 
withstanding this potent and extensive mercurial applica- 
tion, so very torpid and inirritable were the parts to which 
it was applied, that its effects were not perceptible until the 
third day of its application. After a week’s daily dressing 


of the above, her gums and fauces were visibly affected, 
and the mercury had so far excited her general system, as 
to exert itself on the intestines, and affect the alvine evacu- 
This external use of mercury was continued, with 


ations. 
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stich omissions and variations as her general habit, and local 
effects attending it, rendered discretionary for about five 
weeks: the parts being spread over with soft linen, and a 
warm covering of tow or flannel. Although the above 

means-were probably producing great effects, yet no visible 
or striking alteration appeared on ‘the indurated glands du- 
ring the first four weeks, excepting some parts of the skin 
appearing more florid and lively ; the knobby and irresisti- 
ble hardness of the breasts remaining as obdurate as’ever. 
The axillary glands diminished in this time very little, ei- 
ther in respect to size or hardness. Neither did the parts 
maniiest but little increase of excitability, when touched or 
pressed by the hand. Her general health during this time 
was much amended. Although never tree trom febrile 
symptoms, yet alter a genile emetic evacuation in the first 
week, her stomach seemed corrected and invigorated for its 
ordinary functions; her appetite for food imcreased, and 
her sleep during the night was undisturbed. From con- 
finement to her bed, her strength was so much restored as 
to enable her to sit up some hours in the day, and occasion- 
ally to walk the room. Excepting the emetic above mens 
tioned, she took no medicines internally, save a stomachic 
and corroborant preparation of the bark occasionally, as her 
fever and the particular state of her stomach would admit: 
to which may be added a pill of opium at bed-time. Ano- 
ther large pill of opium was soon deemed requisite to ena- 
ble her to support the examinations and dressings of her 
arm and ulcers, which usually occupied from two to three 
hours every morning. Her diet was directed to be of the 
mild vegetable kind ; broths and soups, with wine occasion- 
ally: not restricting ber from any tender nutritious fresh 
meats, for which she might have an inclination, but from 
such hard salted, or oily substances only as are gencrally 
deemed gross and indigestible. Such were the peculiar 
circumstances and state of the patient as far as resprcts 
her disorder in its commencement and progress until the 
12th March, on, or about which time, an important change 
was evidently ensuing. 

March 12th. It has been before mentioned that the 
surtace of the skin on some parts of the indurated mamme 
appeared florid and lively. This was particularly the case 
on the right breast, and in less degree on such spots of the 
other as were not denuded of its cuticle. The right breast 
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in which this i important change was taking place, requires, 
although with repetition, a more particular description. 
The breast, in its dimensions and figure was nearly a semi- 
globe: the diametric base about five inches. The indura- 
tion at this time appeared to be a shell-like covering of the 
gland, resembling an inverted dish or bowl, in thickness 
half an inch. ‘The first perceivable alteration was at the 
base or inverted rim of induration, in a line between the 
nipple and the middle of the clavicle. At this place, a 
softness and colour of the flesh, of the size of a dollar, be- 
came very obvious; so much as to give place to pressure 
of the fingers, and admit of clasping and ascertaining the 
bowl-like peculiarity just described. The softness and co- 
lour were very like the natural healthy state of a well- 
breast, unattended with pain, and not more than ordinarily 
irritable when touched or pressed by the hand. 

Coexistent with this, an alteration of another part of the 
breast was progressing not so harmless either in appearance 
oreffects. ‘The, part now alluded to comprised the portion 
of the breast which would be touched by a line drawn from 
the nipple to the inferior part of the axilla, and which three 
fingers im breadth at the base or rim of the breast, and termi- 
nating ina point at the centre or nipple, marked an isoceles 
triangular affection, resembling the letter V.. This part so 
described, not only increased in its inflammatory aspect, but 
became so extremely sensible and tender as to shrink from 
the gentlest application. 

isth. About six days after this alteration of the breast, 
on removing the dressings at the orifice of the nipple, there 
issued a hi ighly fetid stench, which, as the external sore 
was clean, and had afforded for some time a well- digested 
pus, I was convinced, arose from a foul state and imposthu- 
mation of the parts enclosed beneath. The probe at this 
time could not be introduced, but by a few subsequent 
dressings, an orifice sufficiently ‘large was dilated to expose 
and explore, the interior cavity of the breastand its contents. 

2sth. By the 28th March, or ten days after its disclo- 
sure, this orifice was enlarged to the size of a copper, and 
the cavity beneath equalled an ordinary tea-cup. The 
complicated contents of this abscess, exceeding in offensive- 
ness any collections of fetid matter 1 ever witnessed, were 
also as dissimilarin appearance and consistency, ‘The innu- 
merable congeries of glands which compose the mamma 
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had probably been a long time in a state of dissolution, and 
were now, especially the soft and fluid parts, reduced to a 
consistence much res: mbling dirty fat. The fetor of these 
contents was also fat-like, combined with something pecu- 
liarly and indescribably offensive. Intermingled with this 
filthy matter were the remains of the fibrous and staminal 
parts of the breast, nerves, veins, arteries, &c. some of 
which still retained considerable strength; so much as to 
resist any warrantable force for extracting them. ’ 
The most acute and exquisitely painful sensation ensued 
from pulling even gently, at any of those almost invisibly 
minute fibres: but when not endeavoured to be radically 
extracted, they manifested no life or sensibility even in ex- 
Cision. F rom the disclosure of this abscess, ‘the whole af- 
fected parts seem to have co-operated in rapid progression 
to a fatal crisis. The gnawing, lacerating sensations which 
had occasionally been felt at the livid tumefied flesh, on the 
head of the sternum, became now predominant. The dead 
putrid flesh manifested itself in increasing abundance 
through the whole space between the breasts. The axilla of 
the left side, which for months the tumefaction of the con- 
tiguous parts had prevented from being examined was ex- 
coriated, and beeame aschirrous ulcer three or four inches in 
length. A deep and extensive sinus opened-on that part of 
the breast nearest the shoulder, and ext: nded in its direction 
to occupy all the remaining portion of the breast not before 
ulcerated. The extreme soreness of these and the adjacent 
ulcers, and the sensibility of the patient had become so ex- 
quisite, as to shrink from, and even refuse dressings of the 
gentlest kind. From this last date her strength and spirits 
decreased apace. With perfect resignation, she seemed to 
anticipate with a degree of satisfaction the termination of so 
paintul and irksome an existence. She refused any further 
mans or assistance, excepting such as might alleviate her 
extreme pain, and mitigate the insupportable fetor which 
surrounded ber, and rendered her almost inaccessible to her 
friends and attendants. In this direful situation she continé-d 
unit! the fourth day of April and expired. 
RecaPITULATION. Ist. From the commencement of 
the swelled and indurated mamma, carrot poultices and 
other cataplasms had been applied, until! about two months 
before her death, without apparent salutary effect, 
2d. Electricity was administered daily for a number of 
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wecks previously to her arrival in town ; but whether with 
requisite precautions tn its exhibition to produce a salutary 
eff ct, Iam unable at present to ascertain. 

3d. From her arrival in town, the middle of January, 
1807, to February 7th, the ulcerated spots on the breasts, as 
far as [ could learn, were dressed with unguentum basilicum, 
and occasionally sprinkled with pulv. c peru. The only 
medicines taken internally, of which I am informed, were 
mercurial pills, one or more daily, 

4th. From the last date applications were made to the 
swoln arm, of bandage, spirits of camphor, and tncture of 
cantharides, with friction and warm tomentation. In the 
success of these means before mentioned, one effect of 
them was omitted, namely, copious and increased evacua- 
tion of urine fora number of days. 

sth. Mercurial applications; unguentum and emplas- 
trum, over the whole extended schirrous surface. An un- 
guent of the sharp-pointed, or yellow dock-root (ox; lapa- 
thum) bad eyvidentiy a benign influence on the parts affececd. 
I had only a small quantity for trial, and that at a late stage 
for experiment. Conceiving favourably of its efficacy, had 
the roots been obtainable at that scason, I should have tried 
it more thoroughly. 

6th. Spirits, tinct. myrrh, and bals. canadens. were 
among the best correctors of the -fetor and filthiness of the 
ulcers. Saturnine applications rendered them evidently 
fouler and more offensive. Cicuta,so much esteemed in 
cancerous affections, I could not at the time obtain. 


Age, and Constitutional Peculiarities of the Patient. 


Mrs. C n, the subject of the above narrative was, at the 
time of her decease, in the 49th year of her age. She posscs- 
sec, for a female, an uncommonly firm constitution of body. 
Until her last fatal affection. She had through life enjoy ed 
almost uninterruptedly good health, and was peculiarly no- 
ted by her neighbours for active industry in those employ- 
ments incident to the housewifery of an agricultural or 
country life. Her cheerfulness and vivacity she retained 
almosttothe last. Notwithstanding her symptomatic fever, 
the functions of the general system were performed, for the 
most part with due regularity, and without the aid of cor- 
recting or alterant medicines. 
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It is also of sufficient importance, I think, to be mentioned, 
that her last child was eight years old, and that she enjoyed 
without interruption her periodical menstruations, until a 
few weeks before her death. 

Should the above narrative furnish any facts or hints which 
May excite inquiry and investigation on the nature and cure 
of schirrus and cancer, and be the means of alleviating the 
misery of an individual sufferer, its object and my wishes 
will be fully answered. I cannot, in justice to my feelings, 
close this communication, without expressing a wish fora 
soiution, or some explanation of the following questions. 

What are the genuine characteristics of schirrus, physio- 
logically considered in its proximate causes and effects ; to 
be obviated and deduced from the functions, and peculiar 
states of the parts affected? 

2d. What means are indicated for the prevention, remo- 
val and cure of schirri? 

3d. Do schirri always incline or tend to become cancers? 
Is an ulceration of a schirrous gland to be invariably deno- 
minated a cancer? And in the latter case how are means te 
be varied { 
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An Account of Expeditions to the sources of the Mississippi, 
and through the western parts of Louisiana, to the sources 
of the Arkansaw, Kans, La Plutte, and Ferre jaun Ri- 
vers, performed by order of the Government of the United 
States, during the years 1805, 1806, and 1807: anda 
tour through the western parts of New Spain, when con- 
ducted through these lrovinces, by order of the Captain- 
General, in the year 1907. By Major Z. M. Pike: i/- 
lustrated by Maps and Charts. Philadelphia, Conrad 
& Co. 8vo. pp. about 484. 


ONCERNING the various attempts made by our 
government to explore its newly acquired territory, 
we have from volume to volume laid before our readers 
the most early and correct information. In confirmation 
of this remark, we now inform them that a considerable 
portion of the matter contained in the book now before us, 
has been long since anticipated. Of the journey to the 
sources of the Mississippi, a full account was inserted in 
our vol. 10th, p. 376—389 ; and a sketch of the expedition, 
from the mouth of the Missouri to the banks of the Rio del 
Norte, may be seen in our vol. 11th, p. 297—300. We 
consider Major Pike as a brave, intrepid and enterprising 
officer. He appears to have possessed the qualifications 
for encountering difficulties, for surmounting hardships, 
and for exploring the savage wilderness. Several occur- 
rences afong the persons under his command, and more 
especially the dangerous situations in which he was placed 
by the native tribes, evince the spirit of a disciplinarian, and 
the resources of an officer. His correspondence with his 
superior in command, his talks with the Indians, his obser- 
vations on their numbers, and his remarks on the adven- 
turers whom the thirst of gain has carried among them, 
evince a love of order and a habit of observation deserving 
of warm commendation. 
Still it is tobe regretted that the present publication con- 
tains so little to gratify the curiosity of the geologist. He 
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seeks in vain the proper character of the extensive region 
through which this exploring company travelled. He wishes 
in vain to know of what materials the deserts and the rocks 
are composed ; for although coal is mentioned as forming a 
hill onthe south side of Missouri, six miles below the vil- 
lage of Saint Charles, abundant enough to supply fuel for 
all the population of Louisiana ; and salt described as in- 
crusting the surface of the ground, and giving origin to plants 
similar to those which grow on the maritime marshes, yet 
the information is too vague and general, to satisfy the sci- 
entific reader. The scantiness of mincralogical informa- 
tion is not more remarkable than that of the vegetables 
growing in the soil trod by our traveller. The botanist de- 
rives very few facts from this arduous and hazardous tour. 
Nor is zoology much enriched by entertaining descriptions, 
or discriminating marks. For with the exception of the 
manners of the Wishtonwish (p. 156) which are prettily 
described, there is very little to augment or enrich the his- 
toryofanimals, For though the Cubrie, the brelaw, a new 
species of deer and pheasants, a new species of birds, the 
mountain ram, and several other creatures are mentioned i in 
the course of the narrative, there are such imperfect ac- 
counts of them, that we lament the deficiency. Yet we do 
not notice these particulars for the purpose of detracting 
from the merit of this gentleman and his hardy companions, 
but of impressing upon the guardians of youth, and the ma- 
nagers of public seminaries, the importance of cultivating 
natural history with’a more respectful attention. 

Yet, although some particulars may have been passed 
over with a less attentive re gard, Major P. has been very ob- 
servant of others. He has added valuable matter to our 
stock of physical geography. Louisiana has been more 
fully explored than heretofore. The Osage country, and 
the rich soil through which it runs, are brought more dis- 
tinctly to our view. The length of the Arkansaw River, 
from its source to its junction with the Mississippi, is cal- 
culated to be two thousand, one hundred and seventy-three 
miles ; all which distance is boatable, except the passage 
ofone hundred and ninety-two miles through the mountains. 
There is a remarkable scarcity of wood and timber over the 
boundless plains of this region, which is ascribed by our 
author to its dry and sandy quality. He supposes a parched 
and barren soil, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun for 
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eight months in the year, never possesses moisture or nutri» 
ment enough for the growth of forests. While this sterility 
continues, the country will never be the residence of civili- 
zed man, but will remain the habitation of wild beasts, and 
the barrier between the United States and New Spain. In 
his route he saw tracts of many leagues, where the wind had 
blown up the sand * in all the fanciful forms of the ocean’s 
rolling wave,” and on which not a trace of vegetable matter 
could be distinguished. 

It is now ascertained that the river Platte, a branch of 
the Missouri, the Yellow Stone River, another stream of 
the same,the Arkansaw, a water ot the Mississippi, the Rio 
del Norte, which falls into the Mexican Gulf to the south- 
ward of the Bay of Saint Bernard, all have their origin in 
the mountains above Santa Fe, between the 41st and 42d 
degrees of north latitude. From the western slope of those 
lofty and snowy ridges, proceed the great rivers which 
empty into the gulf of California. He thinks the source of 
the Red River is about 38° N. bursting from the heights 
which bound the eastern side of the valley through which 
the Del Norte runs. He calculates the altitude of the peak 
called the North Mountain to be 10,581 feet above the level 
ot its base ; and this base to be 8000 feet above the level of 
the ocean: making a height of 18,581 feet, and almost 
equalling the most elevated summit in Peru. From such 
mountains it is tobe expected that great streams will des- 
cend. 

Our author is of opinion that from the Missouri to the 
head of the Osage River, a distance on a right line of about 
three hundred miles, the country is capable of sustaining a 
numerous and compact population. Hence, to the rivers 
K ins, Platte, Arkansaw, and their several branches, the 
prospect is very different. A thin population alone can be 
supported, and that with extreme difficulty. Pastoral em- 
ployments would best occupy those who should attempt set- 
tlements ; and neat cattle, horses, sheep and goats could be 
reared to great extent,as there would be grazing enough 
for their sustenance, during winter as well as summer. 
But wood, both for timber and fuel, is very scarce, and 
would probably be consumed in the course of a dozen or 
fitteen years. There would not then be enough to manu- 
facture clay; and unburned bricks, like those in New 
Spain, would be the chief material for building houses. No 
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coal mines have, as yet, been discovered. The prospect of 
peopling this region, is therefore distant and dreary. 

A series of instructive maps accompany this volume 
They are the following: 1. The parts oi Louisiana, situa- 
ted to the southward of the Platte and the Missouri, inclu- 
ding the regions watered by the Kans, Osage, Arkan- 
saw, White, Black, and Red Rivers. 2. [he country here- 
tofore unexplored, at and near the sources of the Platte, 
Kans, Arkansaw, Yellow Stone, Red, and Del Nort: Ri- 
vers, exhibiting the chains of mountains in which they arise. 
3. A Map of the Spanish Provinces, which are situated 
nearest to the territory of the United States, and lic between 
them and the Vice-Royalty of Mexico. Among these are 
Texas, a province whose capital town is Saint Antonio. 
Cocquillo, whose metropolis is Montelrey. North Mcx- 
ico, with a seat of population Santa Fe. New Biscay, 
whose chief place is Chihuahua. The Provinces of Leon, 
Saint Louis, de Potosi, and St. Andero. 4. The Vice- 
Royalty itself, as divided into the several provinces apper- 
taining to New Spain. 5 The Mississippi, from its source 
to its junction withthe Missouri. And, 6. There is also a 
representation of the Falls of Saint Antonio. These occur 
in the Mississippi, some distance above the junction of the 
river St. Peter, and are sixteen feet perpendicular, and fiity- 
eight from the lower to the upper level. His observations 
on the country adjoining the Mississippi, (Appendix to 
part 1, p. 41,) his dissertation on the internal parts of Loui- 
siana, (Appendix to part 2, p. 1,) Licutenant Wilkinson’s 
report of his voyage down the Arkansaw (ibid. p. 20): and 
Major P.’s remarks on the internal provinces of Spain that 
border upon our territory, (Appendix to part 3, p. 1,) are 
each of them worthy of careiul perusal. He confirms the 
traditions among the natives, of the migrations of their fore. 
fathers from the north and west, leading to a beliet that the 
Kans, Otus, Missouries, Mahaws, and the Nadawi ssies, 
or Sioux, as well as the Potawatamics, Dclawares. Chero- 
kees, Chickasaws, Shawanese, Chocktaws, and many other 
tribes, are of Asiatic descent; and if their genealogy could 
be traced, would be found to spring from a race ot Lartars, 

As the commanding officer of this party was sent out by 
order of the government, it is pleasing to observe him, in 
obedience to the instructions he received from General 
Wilkinson, taking under his charge the Osage and Pawnee 
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captives, who had been redeemed by our executive from 
their enemies the Potawatamies, and restoring them to their 
country and friends. And it is noless agreeable to trace 
him on his fatiguing visit to the Kans, prevailing on that 
people to smoke the pipe of peace, with the Osages, and 
thereby to terminate a desolating war. It is, on some ac- 
counts, yet more interesting to follow this persevering band, 
along the banks of the Arkansaw, penetrating the high country 
in the month of December, and enduring every hardship 
that scanty clothing, pinching hunger, the rigour of theseason, 
the exhaustion and death of their horses, the menaces of the 
savages, and the freezing of their toes and feet, could accu- 
mulate upon them. We should be glad to learn what was 
the fate of the poor fellows, who, after they had become de- 
crepid by frost, and unable to travel, were necessarily left 
behind in the mountains of North Mexico. 

The instructions of Major Pike had been, after negocia- 
ting as a mediator between the before-mentioned Indian na- 
rives, to proceed across the country tothe Red River, and 
descend that stream to Nachitoches. In executing this, it 
was necessary to visit the Arkansaw, an intercurrent river. 
He explored this latter to its source in the mountainous re- 
gion before mentioned. That source had been believed, by 
former geographers, to be much shorter and farther towards 
the south-east. They had supposed that its head waters 
would be passed by, a considerable distance to the left, in a 
journey to the sources of the Red River. These supposi- 
tions were, however, found to be mistakes. For the Ar- 
kansaw, on being explored, was found to have an origin 
further to the northwest, than the Rio del Norte. On 
crossing the mountains situated between these two rivers, 
Mr. P. naturally presumed he was near the banks of the 
Red River. And in this sentiment he remained until he 
was waited upon by a troop of Spanish cavalry and convin- 
ced of his error. By following the Arkansaw, he was led 
to the high country before-mentioned, in which the Del 
Norte also arises: and subsequent information informed 
him that the true source of the Red River was about thrée 
or four degrees further south ; and that this, though a large 
river, was not near so considerable as had been imagined. 

That the interest which the expedition under Major 
Pike excited, may be duly comprehended, we copy the ac- 
count of another expedition undertaken by the Spaniards, 
under Don Malgares, in quest of our countrymen. 
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“I will here attempt to give some memoranda of this 
expedition, which was the most important ever carried on 
from the province of New Mexico, and in fact the only 
one directed north-east, except that mentioned by the abbe 
Raynal (in his history of the Indies) to the Pawnees. In 
the year 1806 our affairs with Spain began to wear a very 
serious aspect, and the troops of the two governments al- 
most came to actual hostilities on the fronticrs of Texas and 
the Orleans territory. At this time, when matters bore 
every appearance of coming to a crisis, | was fitting out for 
my expedition from St. Louis, where some of the Spanish 
€missaries in that country transmitted the information to 
Majar. Merior and the Spanish council at that place, who 
immediately forwarded on the information to the then com- 
mandant of Nacogdoches (captain Sebastian Rodreriqucs,) 
who forwarded it to Colonel Cordero, by whom it was 
transmitted to the seat of government. This information 
was personally communicated to me, as an instance of the 
rapid means they possessed of transmitting the information 
relative to the occurrences transacting on our frontiers. 
The expedition was then determined on, and had three ob- 
jects in view, viz. : 

‘¢ ist. To descend the Red River, in order, if he met 
our expedition, to intercept and turn us back, or should 
major Sparks and Mr. Freeman have missed the party 
from Nacogdoches, under the command of captain Viana, 
to oblige them to return and not penetrate further into the 
country, or make them prisoners of war. 

* 2d. To explore and examine all the internal parts of 
the country from the frontiers of the province of New 
Mexico to the Missouri, between the La Platte. 

“ sd. To visit the Tetaus, Pawnees republic, Grand 
Pawnees; Pawnee Mahaws and Kans, To the head chief 
of each of those nations, the commanding officer bore flags, 
a commission ; grand medal, and four mules ; and with all 
of whom we had to renew the chains of ancient amity, which 
was Said to have existed between their father, his most Ca- 
tholic majesty, and his children the red people. 

lhe commanding officers also bore positive orders to ob- 
lige all parties or persons in the above specified countries, 
either to retire from them into the acknowledged territories 
of the United States, or to make prisoners of them and con- 
duct them into the province of N, Mexico. Lieut. Don 
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Facundo Malgares, the officer selected from the five inters 
nal provinces, to command this expedition, was an Euro- 
pean, (his uncle, was one of the royal judges of the kingdom 
oi New Spain) and had distinguished himself in several 
long expedicions againstthe Appaches and oth: r Indian na- 
tions, with whom the Spaniards were at war: added to 
these circumstinces, he was a man of immense fortune, and 
generous in its disposal, almost to profusion: possessed a li- 
beral education, high sense of honor, anda disposition form- 
ed for military enterprise. This officer marched trom the 
province of Biscay with 100 dragoons of the regular sevice, 
and at Santa Fe, (the place where the expedition was fitted 
out from) he was joined by 500 of the mounted militia of 
that province, armed after the manoer described by my notes 
on that subject, and compictely equipt with ammunition, 
&c. for six months; each man leading with them (by order) 
two horses and one mule, the whole number of their beasts 
were two thousand and seventy-five. Dhey descended the 
Red river 233 leagues, met the grand bands of the Tetaus ; 
held councils with them, then struck off N. E. and crossed 
the country to the Arkansaw, where licut. Malgares left 
240 of his men, with the lame and tired horses, whiist he 
proceeded on with the rest to the Pawnee republic ; here he 
was met by the chiefs and warriors of the Grand Pawnees ; 
held councils with the two nations, and presented them the 
flags, medals, &c. which were destined tor them, He did 
not proceed on to the execution of his mission with the 
Pawnee Mahaws and Kans, as he represent-d to me, trom 
the poverty of their horses, and the discontent of his own 
men, but as [ conceive, from the suspicion and discont: nt 
which began to arise between the Spaniards and the Indians. 
The former wishing to revenge the death of Vellneuve and 
party, w hilst the latter possessed all the suspicions of con- 
scious villainy deserving punishment. Malgares took with 
him all the traders he found there from our country, some 
of whom having been sent to Natchitoches, were in abject 
poverty at that place, on my arrival, and applied to me tor 
means to returnto St. Louis. Licut. Malgares returned to 
Santa Fe the of October, when b's m'litia was disbanded, 
but he remained in the vicinity of that place; until we were 
brought in, when he, with dragoons, became our escort to 
the seat of government.’ 

We extract, also, his description of the manners of a lit- 
tle quadruped, which inhabits the western prairies, 
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** The Wishtorwish of the Indians, prairie dogs of some 
travellers ; or squirrels, as I should be inclined to denomi- 
nate mre reside on the prairies of Louisiana in towns or 
villages, having an evident police established in their com- 
munities. The sites of their towns are generally on the 
brow of a hill, near some creek or pond, in order to be con- 
venient to water, and that the high ground which they inha- 
bit, may not be subject to inundation. Their residence, 
being under ground, is burrowed out, and the earth which 
answers the double purpose of keeping out the water, and af- 
fording an elevated place in wet seasons to repose on, and to 
give them a further and more distinct view of the country. 
‘heir holes descend in a spiral form, therefore I could ne- 
ver ascertain their depth; but I once had 140 kettles of 
water poured into one of them in order to drive out the oc- 
cupant, but without effect. In the circuit of the villages, 
they clear off all the grass, and leave the earth bare of ve- 
getation ; but whether itis from an instinct they possess in- 
ducing them to keep the ground thus cleared, or whether 
they make use of the herbage, as food, [ cannot pretend to 
determine. The latter opinion, I think entitled to a prefer- 
ence, as their teeth designates them to be of the graminivo- 
rous species, and | know of noother substance whichis pro- 
duced inthe vicinxy of their positions, on which they could 
sudsist; and they never extend their excursions more than 
half a mile from the burrows. They are of a dark brown 
colour, except th ir bellies, which are white. ‘Their tails 
are not so long as those of our grey squirrels, but are shaped 
precisely like theirs ; their teeth, head, nails, and body, are 
the pertect squirrel, except that they are generally fatter than 
that animal. Their villages sometimes extend over two and 
three miles square, in which there must be innumerable 
hosts of them, as there is generally a burrow every ten 
stepsin which there are two or more, and you see new ones 
partly excavated on all the borders of the town. We killed 
great numbers of them with our rifles, and found them ex- 
cellent meat, after they were exposed a night or two to the 
frost, by which means the rankness acquired by their sub- 
terraneous dwelling is corrected. As you appreach their 
towns, you are saluted on all sides by the cry of Wishton- 
wish, from which they derive their name with the Indians, 
utiered in a shrill and piercing manner. You then observe 
them ail retreating to the entrance of their burrows, where 
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they post themselves, and regard every, even the slightest, 
movement that you make. It requires a very nice shot 
with a rifle to kill them, as they must be killed dead, for as 
long as lite exists, they continue to work into their cells. It 
is extremely dangerous to pass through their towns, as they 
abound with rattle snakes, both of the yellow and black spe- 
Cies ; and strange as it may appear, I have seen the Wish- 
tonwish, the rattle snake, the horn d trog of which the prairie 
abounds, (termed by the Spaniards the cameleon, from 
their taking no visible sustenance) and a land tortoise all 
take refug- in the same hole. 1 do not pretend to assert, 
that it was their common place of resort, but I have witnes- 
sed the above facts more than in one instance.” 

We refer the curious inquirer to pages 44 and 54, of his 
first appendix, for a description ot the travelling and trading 
route trom Michillimakinac to the Prairie des Chiens, by 
the Ouisconsing and Fox Rivers. And to p. 56—65, tor an 
enumeration of the Sauks, Reynards, lowas, Winebagos, 
Fols Avoins, Sioux and Chipeway s, and other tribes, in- 
habiting the lands adjoining the Upper Mississippi. The 
various sects belonging to the powerful nations of Sioux 
and Chipeways, are enumerated with the skill and intelli- 


gence of a good observer. 





Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, containing 
researches relative to the geoyraphy of Mexico, the extent 
of its surface, and its political devision into intendanctes, 
fe. ce. By AvrexanpDeR De HumBoxtpr. With phy- 
sical sections and maps, founded on astronomical observa- 
tions, and trigonometrical and burometrical measurements. 
Translated from the original French, by Joun Buack. 
Vols. [and I, New-York. Riley, 1811. 8vo. 


F EW travellers have visited the Spanish dominions in 
America, under circumstances so favourable as Baron 
Humboldt. Few, indeed, have availed themselves so suc- 
cessfuily of the opportunities they enjoyed ; and fewer still 
can be found who unite in themselves the private fortune, 
the public patronage, the moral demeanour, the strength of 
constitution, the intrepidity of spirit, and the accommoda- 
ting manners, the indefatigable industry, and the general 
science which so eminently distinguish this individual, And 
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although the history and dissertations of Clavigero, have 
disclosed a great body of information concerning Mexico, 
as may be seen in our vol. 8, p. 282——396, yet a great de al 
more is presented in the pages of the work now before us: 
particularly of the modern events, and of the more recent 
state of things. 

We notice, with much satisfaction, a work’ treating ex- 
pressly of that section of North America which lies conti- 
guous to the territory of the United States, and extends 
from the southern and western limits thereof, along the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, almost to the foot 
of the Peruvian Andes. It may be considered as a sequel 
to the description of Caraccas by Mr. Depons, reviewed 
in our vol, 10, p. 182: to the Essays on the Natural His- 
= ot Paraguay, by captain d’Azara, noticed in our vol. 

9, p. 64: to the History of Chili, by the Abbé Molina, 
commented on in our vol. 12, p. 257: to the description of 
the Isthmus of Darien, by Mr. Hill, contained in our vol. 
8, p. 128: to the Voyage to Statenland, and several places 
in the South Sea, by William Moulton, in our vol. 9, p. 51 : 
to the Voyage to Brazil, by Mr. Lindley, and the descrip- 
tion of Rio Janeiro, by Mr. T uckey, in our same vol. p. 
195 and 287: to a Voyage to the Caribbee Islands, and the 
interior provinces of South America, by Dr. Le Blond, in 
our vol. 10, p. 65; and to some other tracts and disquisi- 
tions, occasionally introduced. 

The work opens with a learned introduction concerning 
the geography of the country. After which, the subsequent 
matter is distributed into four books; the first of which 
treats of the extent and physical aspect of New Spain, with 
the influence of the inequalities oi the soil on the climate, 
productions, commerce, and military defence. ‘The second 
examines the general population, and the different casts or 
races of the inhabitants. ‘The third contains a particular 
statistical survey of the intendancics, or local governments, 
of which this kingdom is composed, with their respective 
extent and population. And the fourth is occupied with an 
account of the various productions of the soil, and of the 
precious metals procured from the bowels of the earth by 
minis 1g. 

Although some of the details of Baron H. are -rather 
prohx and tedious, we nevertheless admire the extent and 
proiuadity of his research. And indeed, we could wish 
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that he would give a display equally luminous of every re- 
gion on the terraqueous globe. We regret that for the rea- 
sons stated in his note of the 27th June, 1804, and printed 
in our vol. 8, p. 96, this estimable traveller should have 
been hurried back to Europe, and prevented from v lewing 
that portion of Fredish America which lies to the north- 
ward and eastward of Philadelphia. 

The author has enriched geography and geology with 
views in profile of the country situated between the two 
oceans which wash the opposite shoresof America. These 
are additions of great value to the common maps, which 
give us but dzra’s eye views. His explanation of the ver- 
tical section he has delineated of the region between Vera 
Cruz and Acapulco, is so interesting, that we extract it 
entire. 


“ VI. Physical View of the Oriental Declivity of the Table 
Land of Anahucc. 


“ The horizontal projections known by the name of geo- 
graphical maps, give but a very imperfect idea of the ine- 
qualities of surface and physiognomy of a country. The 
undulations of the surface (mouvemens du terrain,) the form 
of the mountains, theif relative height, and the rapidity of 
the declivities, can only be completely represented in verti- 
cal sections. A map drawn up on the ingenious plan of 
M. Clerc, supplies to a certain degree the place of a reli- 
evo; and lines drawn on a plane which has but two dimen- 
sions may produce the same effect as a model in relievo, if 
the extent of ground represented is not too great, and if it is 
thoroughiy known in all its parts. But the difficulties are 
almost insurmountable when the horizontal projection em- 
braces a hilly country of a surface of several thousand 
square leagues. 

* In the most inhabited region of Europe, for example, 
in France, Germany, or England, the plains which are the 
seat of cultivation are onlv elevated, in general, a huadred,* 
or two hundred metresf above one another. Their absolute 
heights are too inconsiderable to have any sensible influence 
on the climate. Hence an accurate knowle ‘dge of these 
elevations is much less interesting to the cultivator than to 


* About 322 fect—Trans. + About 656 feet. 
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the naturalist; and hence also, in the maps of Europe, the 
. geographers merely indicate the most elevated chains of 
mountains. But in the equinoxial region of the new conti- 
nent, particularly in the kingdoms of New Grenada, Quito, 
and Mexico, the temperature of the atmosphere, its state of 
dryness or humidity, the kind of cultivation followed by the 
inhabitants, all depe ane on the enormous elevation of the 
planes which stretch along the ridges of the Cordilleras, 
The geological constitution of these countries is an object 
equally important for the statesman and the naturalist ; from 
whence it fo'lows that the imperfection of our graphical 
methods is much more sensible ina map of New Spain than 
ina map of France. Hence, to give a complete idea of 
the countries examined by me, of which the soil possesses 
$o extraordinary a configuration, I have been compelled to 
recur to methods hitherto unattempted by geographers, be- 
cause the most simple ideas are usually those which occur 
the last. 

“ [have represented whole countrics, vast extents of ter- 
ritory in vertical projections, in the manner in which the 
section of a mine or canalis drawn. The principles on 
which similar physical views ought to be constructed are 
detailed in my Essay on Geological Pasigraphy. As the 
places of which it is important to know the absolute height 
are rarely to be found on the same line, the section is com- 
posed of several planes, which differ in their direction, or 
rather of one plane, which exhibits the average parallel line 
of direction on which the perpendiculars fall. In the last 
case the distances, exhibited by the physical map differ from 
the absolute distances, particularly when the mean direction 
of the points whose height and position have been determi- 
ned deviates considerably from the direction of the plane of 
projection. . 

In sections of whole countries, as in sections of canals, 
the scale of distances cannot be equal to the scale of eleva- 
tions. If we were to attempt to give the same magnitude 
these scales, we should be forced either to make the draw- 
ings of an immoderate length, or to adopt a scale of eleva- 
tion so small that the most remarkable inequalities of the 
soil would become insensible. I have indicated on the plate 
by two arrows the heights which the Chimborazo and the 
city of Mexico would have, if the physical view were sub- 
jected to the same standard in all its dimensions. We see 
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that in this case an elevation of 500 metres* would not occu- 
py in the drawing more than the space of a millimetre.{ 
But in employing for itinerary distances the scale of eleva- 
tions exhibited in the plates 6, 7, 8, which is nearly 270 
metres{ to the centimetre,§ a plate would be requisite of 
more than 15 metres|| in length, to represent the extent of 
country comprised between the meridians of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz! Hence from this inequality of scales, my 
physical maps, as well as the sections of canals and roads, 
drawn up by engineers, do not exhibit the true declinations 
of the soil, but these declinations, according to the nature 
of the projections employed, appear more rapid in the de- 
signs than they are in nature. ‘This inconvenience is in- 
creased it the plains of a great elevation are of very small 
extent, or if they are separated by deep and narrow valleys. 
It is from the proportion which the scales of distance and 
elevation bear to one another that the effect produced by 
the section of a country principally depends. I shall not 
enter here into a minute discussion of the principles_follow- 
ed by me inthis kind of map, Every graphical method 
should be subject to.rules, and it appeared to me so much 
the more necessary to point out ‘some of these rules in this 
place, as the imitations of my views recently published are 
arbitrary projections on planes abounding with curves, of 
which nothing indicates the direction in relation to the 
great circles of the sphere. 

“© Physical maps in vertical projections can only be con- 
structed on knowing, for the points through which the plan 
of projection passes, the three ccérdinates of longitude, la- 
titude, and elevation above the level of the ocean ; and it is 
only in uniting barometrical measurements with the results 
of astronomical! observations, that the section of a country 
can be drawn. ‘This kind of projection will become more 
frequent in proportion as travellers shall addict themselves 
more assiduously to barometrical observations. But few 
provinces of Europe at this day offer the necessary mate- 
rials for constructing views analagous to those published by 
me of equinoxial America. 

“ The construction of the sections, plates 6, 7 and 8, are 
absolutely uniform. The scales are the same in all the three 


* About 1640 feet—-Traas. + .03937 of an inch.— ib. { About 88: 
feet), § .29371t of aninch.—/. About 55 feet.—is. 
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views; the scales of distance are to those of height nearly 
as one to twenty-four. The three maps indicate the nature 
of the rocks which compose the surface of the soil. This 
knowledge is interesting to agriculturalists ; and it is also 
useful to engineers employed in constructing roads or canals. 

“ T have been blamed for not exhibiting in these sections 
the superposition or situation of the secondary or primitive 
strata, their inclination or their direction, I had particular 
reasons for not indicating these phenomena. I possess in 
my itineraries all the necessary geological materials for 
forming what are usually called mineralogical maps. A 
great number of these materials were published by me in 
my recent work on the measurement of the Cordillera of 
the Andes ; but on mature examination [ adopted the re- 
solution of separating entirely the geological sections which 
display the superposition of rocks from the physical views 
which indicate inequalities of surface. It is very difficult, 
{ had almost said impossible to construct a geological sec- 
tion of an extensive country, if this section must be subject 
ed to a scale of elevation. A stratum of gypsum of one 
metre* thick is often more interesting to a geologist than 
an enormous mass of amygdaloid or porphyry ; for the ex- 
istence of these very slender strata,and the manner in which 
they lie, throw light on the relative antiquity of formations. 
How then shall we trace the section of entire provinces, if 
the magnitude of the scale is to be such as to exhibit masses 
so inconsiderable ? How shall we indicate in a narrow val- 
ley, in that of Papagayo, for example, (plate 7,) in a space 
of one} or two millimetres of breadth, which the valley oc- 
cupies in the drawing, the different formations which repose 
on one another? Those who have reflected on graphical 
methods, and endeavoured to improve them, will feel, like 
myself, that these methods can never unite every advan- 
tage. A map, for instance, overcharged with signs, be- 
comes confused, and loses its principal advantage, the power 
of conveying at once a greatnumber of relations. The na- 
ture of the rocks and their mutual superposition interest the 
geologist much more than the absolute elevation of forma- 
tions and thickness of strata. Itis sufficient if a geological 
section expresses the general aspect of the country, and it 
is only in freeing it irom scales of height and distance that 


39-371 inches. Trans. 
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it can indicate luminously the phenomena of stratification, 
which itis of importance for geologists to know. 

* The physical view of the eastern declivity of New Spain 
is composed of three sections, which I have distinguished 
by different colours. The cities of Mexico, and Ja Puebla 
de los Angeles, and the smal! hamlet’of Cruz Blanca, situa- 
ted between Perote and las Vigas, are the points in which 
the intersection of the three planes of projection is made. 
I have added the longitude and latitude of these points, the 
medium direction of each section, and its length in French 
leagues of twenty-five to the degree. 

* The two great volcanoes on the east of the vallev of Te- 
nochtitlan, the Pic d’Orizaba, and the Cofre de Perote, 
were placed in the drawing according to their true longi- 
tudes. We have represented them as they appear when a 
thick fog covers their base, and when their summits are 
seen above the clouds. Notwithstanding the enormous 
breadth of these colossal mountains, we have not dared to 
represent their whole contours, on account of the great ine- 
quality of the scales of height and distance. Th:se volca- 
noes would have disfigured the view, rising like so many 
slender columns above the plain. I have endeavoured to 
represent very exactly the strange form, I had almost said 
the particular physiognomy, of the four great mountains of 
the Cordillera of Anahuac; and I flatter myself that those 
who travelled from Vera Cruz to Mexico, and who have 
been struck with the wonderful aspect of these majestic 
mountains, will perceive that the contours are exhibited 
with precision in this plate, and in No. 9 and 10. 

“That the reader may fix in his mind some important facts 
of physical geography, we have marked on the two sides of 
the views, near the scales of elevation, the height of the 
Chimborazo, and of several mountains of the Alps and 
Pyrenees; that of the limit of perpetual snows under the 
equator, under the parallel of Quito, and the 45° of latitude ; 
the middle temperature of the air atthe foot and on the 
slope of the Cordilleras ; and, lastly, the elevations at which 
certain Mexican piants begin to be seen, or cease to vege- 
tate in the mountainous part of the country. Severai of 
these phenomena are even repeated in all the imape ; arepe- 
tition avalogous to what all the thermometer scales former ly 
exhibited, which indicated, though very inaccurately, the 
maximum and minimum of temperature observed under 
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such or such a zone. I believed that these sections, which 
have some analogy with the large view in my Geography of 
plants, might perhaps contribute to propagate the study of 
the natural history of the globe. 


“ VII. Physical View of the Western Declivity of is 
Lable-Land of New Spain. 
“© This and the preceding view, and the section of the 
valley of Tenochtitlan, (plate 8) are drawn up all three ac- 
cording to the principles laid down by me in discussing the 
section of the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. I have fra- 
med on the same scale plates 7 and 8, that they may all be 
united at pleasure into one, which will then extend from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea, and which will develop 
to the geologist the extraordinary conformation of the 
whole country. 

“ It may be necessary to observe to those who Wish to 
unite the sections 7 and 8, in cutting the two vertical scales 
on which the heights of Puy-de-Dome and Vesuvius are 
marked, that the planes of projection of these sections in- 
tersect each other at r'ght angles, in the centre of the city of 

fexico. The medium direction of the first section, which 
is itself composed of different planes, is from east to west ; 
the medium direction of the second, the road from Mexico 
to Acapulco, is from S. S. W.to N. N. W. The prolon- 
gation of the first section would extend nearly by Pascuaro 
and Zapgtlan, to the Villa de la Purificacion. This plane 
prolonged to thegwest would terminate on the shores of the 
South Sea, between, Cape Corrientes, and the port de la 
Navidad. As New Spain swells out singularly in this 
western direction, it would follow that the descent of the 
Cordillera, from the valley of Tenochtitlan to the plains of 
the intendancy of Guadalaxara, would be twice the length 
of the road trom Mexico to Acapulco, sketched in plate 7. 
‘The barometrical measurements which I made between 
Valtadolid, Pascuaro, Ario, and Ocambaro, prove, that in 
tracing this transversal section in the direction of the paral- 
leis of 19 or 20 degrees, the central plain would preserve 
th tens elev owe of 2,000 meray” for more than sixty 
vhile, in the ci- 
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rection of the section, No. 7, the plane never reaches this 
elevation, after leaving the valley of Tenochtitlan towards 
the S. S. W. 

“Yet a section directed from east to west, from Vera 
Cruz to the small port de la Navidad, is far from giving a 
juster idea of the geological constitution of New Spain 
than the re-union of my twosections, No. 7 and 8 A sim- 
ple consideration of the true direction of the Cordillera of 
Anahuac is sufficient to prove what I advance, The cen- 
tral chain of the mountains runs from the province of Oax- 
aca to that of Durango, from the S. E. to the N. W.; con- 
sequently, the plane of projection, to be perpendicular to the 
longitudinal axis of the Cordillera, should not be placed par- 
allel to the equator, but drawn from the N. E. to the S. W. 
By reflecting on the particular structure and limits of the 
group of mountains, in the neighbourhood of the capital of 
Mexico, we shall find that the reunion of the two sections, 
No. wu. and viii. gives a less imperfect representation of 
the conformation of the country than we should be tempted 

to believe from purely theoretical ideas. In this mountain- 
ous region between the 19° and 20° of latitude, nothing an- 
nounces a longitudinal crest. There are none of those par- 
allel chains which geologists always admit in their works, 
and which geographers represent in the most arbitrary man- 
ner, in their maps of the two continents, like ranges of ele- 
vated dikes. The Cordillera of Anahuac increases towards 
the north, from whence the inclined planes formed by the 
eastern and western declivities are not parallel to one an- 
other in their middle direction. This digection fs almost 
N. and S. along the coast of the gulf of Mexico, while it is 
S. E. and N. W. in the declivity opposite the Great Ocean. 
Hence the sections, to be perpendicular to the lines of de- 
clivity, cannot be in the same plane of projection. 


“ VII. Physical View of the Central Lable-Land of 
New Spain. 


*“ The section of the road leading from Mexico to the 
mines of Guanaxuato, the richest of the known world, was 
drawn up under my eye at Mexico, by M. Raphael Daya- 
los, a pupil of the school of mines, anda very zealous young 
man. ‘Lhis drawing displays to the naturalist the great cle- 
vation of the table-land of Anahuac, which extends to the 
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north much beyond the torrid zone. The extraordinary 

configuration of the Mexican soil recalls the elevated plains 

of central Asia. It would be interesting to continue my 

section from Guanaxuato to Durango and Chihuahua, par- 

ticularly to Santa Fe in New Mexico. For the table-land 

of Anahuac, as we shall hereafter prove, preserves towards 
the north for an extent of more than two hundred leagues 

more than 2,000* and for an extent of five hundred leagues 

more than 800T metres of absolute elevation.” : 

The observing and enterprising traveller does not rest his 
inquiries here. Hestates, with exact method and singular 
ability the nine projects which have been formed for facili- 
tating intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and superseding thereby the necessity of hazardous and cir- 
cuitous voyages through the Straits of Magellan, or around 
Cape Horn. The view he presents of these ways and modes 
of communication are so plain and striking, that we insert 
the passage in his own words. 

“1, Under the 54° 37’ of north latitude, in the parallel 
of Queen Charlotte’s Island, the sources of the river of 
Peace, or Ounigigah, approach to within seven leagues of 
the sources of the Tacoutche-Tesse, supposed the same with 
the river of Colombia. The first of these rivers discharges 
itself intothe Northern Ocean, after having mingled its wa- 
ters with those of the Slave Lake, and the river Mackenzie. 
‘The second river, Colombia, enters the Pacific Ocean, near 
Cape Disappointment, to the south of Nootka Sound, ac- 
cording to the celebrated voyager Vancouver, under the 46° 
19 of latitude. The Cordillera, or chain of the Stony 
Mountains, abounding in coal, was found by M. Fiedler to 
be elevated in some places 3,520 English feet,t or 550 toises 
above the neighbouring plains. It separates the sources of 
the rivers of Peace and Colombia. According to Macken- 
zie’s account, who passed this Cordillera in the month of 
August, 1793, it is practicable enough for carriages, and the 
mountains appear of no very great elevation. To avoid 
the great winding of the Colombia, another communication 
still shorter might be opened from the sources of the Ta- 
coutche-Tesse to the Salmon River, the mouth of which is 
to the east of the Princess Royal Islands, in the 52° 2% of 
latitude. Mackenzie rightly observes, that the government 
which should open this communication between the two 
oceans, by forming regular establishments in the interior of 

* 6,560 feet. Trans. 4 2,624 feet. iA. 
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the country, and at the extremities of the rivers, would get 
possession of the whole fur trade of North America, from 
the 48° of latitude to the pole, exeepting a part of the coast 
which has been long included in Russian America. Canada, 

from the multitude and course of its rivers, presents fac it 
ties for internal commerce Similar to those of Oricntal Sibe- 
ria. The mouth of the river Colombia seems ‘to invite Eu- 
ropeans to found a fine colony there ; for its banks afford 
fertile land in abundance, covered with superb timber. It 
must be allowed, however, that notwithstanding the examin- 
ation by Mr. Broughton, we still know but a very small part 
of Colombia, which, like the Severn and the Thames, ap- 
pears of a disproportionate contraction as it leaves the coast. 
Every geographer who carefully compares Mackenzie's 
maps with Vancouver’s will be astonished that the Colombia 
in descending from these Stony Mountains, which we can- 
not help ‘considering as a prolongation of the Andes of 
Mexico, should traverse the chain of mountains which ap- 
proach the shore of the Great Ocean, whose principal sum- 
mits are Mount St. Helen and Mount Rainier. But M. 
Malte Brun has started important doubts concerning the 
identity of the Tacoutche-Tesse and the Rio Colombia. 
He even presumes that the former discharges itself into the 
gulf of California ; a bold supposition, which would give to 
the Tacoutche-Tesse a course of an enormous length. It 
must be allowed that all that part of the west of North Ame- 
rica is still but very imperfectly known. 

“Tn the 56° of latitude, the Nelson River, the Saskasha- 
wan andthe Missouri, which may be regarded as one ot 
the principal branches of the Mississippi, furnish equal faci- 
lities of communication with the Pacific Ocean. All these 
rivers take their rise at the foot of the Stony Mountains. 
But we have not yet sufficient acquaintance with the nature 
of the ground through which the communication is proposed 
to be established, to pronounce upon the utility of these 
srojects. The journey of Captain Le wis, at the expense of 
the Anglo-American government, on the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, may throw considerable light on this interest- 
ing problem. 

«2, Under the 406° of latitude, the sources of the Rio del 
Norte, or Rio Bravo, a considerable river which flows into 
the pulf of Mexico, are only separated from the sources ot 
the Rio Colorado by a mountainous tract of from twelve to 
thirteen leagues of breadth. ‘This tract is the continuation 
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of the Cordillera of the Cranes, which stretches towards 
the Sierra Verde and the lake of Timpanogos, celebrated 
in the Mexican history. ‘The Rio S. Rafael and the Rio 
S. Xavier are the principal sources of the river Zaguana- 
nas, which, with the Rio de Nabajoa, forms the Rio Colo- 
rado: the latter has its emdbouchure in the gulf of Califor- 
nia. These regions, abounding in rock salt, were exam- 
ined in 1777 by two travellers fuil of zeal and intrepidity, 
monks of the order of St. Francis, Father Escatante and 
Father Antonio Velez. But however interesting the Rio 
Zaguananas and the Rio del Norte may one day become 
for the internal commerce of this northern part of New 
Spain, and however easy the carriage may be across the 
mountains no communication will ever result from it com- 
parable to that opened directly from sea to sea, 

“3. The isthmus of Tehuantepec comprises, under the 
16° of latitude, the sources of the Rio Huasacualco, which 
is discharged into the gulf of Mexico, and the sources of 
the Rio de Chimalapa. The waters of this last river mix 
with those of the Pacific Ocean near the Barra de S. Fran- 
eisco. I consider here the Rio del Passo as the principal 
source of the river Huasacuaico, although the latter only 
takes its name at the Passo de la Fabrica, after one of its 
arms, which comes from the mountains de los Mexes, 
unites with the Rio del Passo. We shall examine after- 
wards the possibility of cutting a canal oi from six to se- 
ven leagues in the forests of Tarifa. We sha)l merely ob- 
serve here, that since 1798, a road has been opened 
which leads by land from the port of Tehuantepec, to the 
Embarcadero de la Cruz, (a road completed tm 1800,) the 
Rio Huasacualco forms, in reality, a commercial commu- 
nication between the oceans. During the course of the 
war with the English, the indigo of Guatimala, the most 
precious of all known indigoes, came by the way of this 
isthmus to the port of Vera Cruz, and from thence to Eu- 
rope. 

“4, The great lake of Nicaragua communicates not only 
_ the lake of Leon, but also on the east, by the river of 

San Juan, with the Sea of the Antilles. The communica- 
tion with the Pacific Ocean would be effected in cutting a 
canal across the isthmus which separates the lake from the 
guifof Papagayo. On this strait isthmus are to be found 
the volcanic and isolated summits of Bombacho, (at 11° 
7’ of latitude,) of Grenada, and of the Papagayo, (at 10° 
Vor. III. 2N 
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50’ of latitude.) The old maps point out a communica- 
tion by water as existing across the isthmus from the lake 
to the Great Ocean. Other maps, somewhat newer, repre- 
sent a river under the name of Rio Partido, which gives 
one of its branches to the Pacific Ocean, and the other to 
the lake of Nicaragua; but this divided stream does not 
appear on the last maps published by the Spaniards and 
English. 

“There are in the archives of Madrid several French and 
English memoirs, on the possibility of the junction of the 
lake of Nicaragua with the Pacific Ocean. The com- 
merce carried on by the English on the coast of Mosquitos 
has greatly contributed to give celebrity to this project of 
communication between the two seas. In none of the me- 
moirs which have come to my knowledge is the principal 
point, the height of the ground in the isthmus, sufficiently 
cleared up. 

“ From the kingdom of New Grenada to the environs of 
the capital of Mexico, there is not a single mountain, a sin- 
gle level, a single city, of which we know the elevation 
above the level of the sea. Does there exist an uninter- 
rupted chain of mountains in the provinces of Veragua 
and Nicaragua? Has this Cordillera, which is supposed to 
unite the Andes of Peru to the mountains of Mexico, its 
central chain to the west or the east of the lake of Nica- 
ragua? Would not the isthmus of Papagayo rather present 
a hilly tract than a continued cordillera? These are pro- 
blems whose solution is equally interesting to the states- 
man and the geographical naturalist ? 

“‘ There is no spot on the globe so full of volcanoes as this 
part of America, from the 11° or 13° of latitude ; but do 
not these conical summits form groups which, separately 
from one another, rise from the plan itself? We ought not 
to be astonished that we are ignorant of these very import- 
ant facts ; we shall soon see that even the height of the 
mountains which traverse the isthmus of Panama is not yet 
known. Perhaps the communication of the lake of Nica- 
ragua with the Pacific Ocean would be carried on by the 
lake of Leon, by means of the river Tosta, which, on the 
road from Leon to Realexo, descends from the v oleano ot 
Telica. In fact, the ground appears there very little ele- 
vated. The account of the voyage of Dampier leads us 
even to suppose that there exists no chain of mountains 
between the lake of Nicaragua and the South Sea.“ The 
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eoast of Nicoya,” says this great navigator, “ is low, and. 
covered at full tide. To arrive from Realexo to Leon, we 
must go twenty miles across a country flat and covered 
with mangle trees.” The city of Leon itself is situated in 
asavanna. There is a small river which, passing near 
Realexo, might facilitate the communication between the 
Jatter port and that of Leon. From the west bank of the 
lake of Nicaragua there are only four marine leagues_ to 
the bottom of the gulf of Papagayo, and seven to that of 
Nicoya, which navigators call la Caldera. Dampier says 
expressly that the ground between la Caldera and the lake 
is a little hilly, but for the greatest part level and like a sa- 
vanna. 

“The coast of Nicaragua is almost inaccessible in the 
months of August, September and October, on account of 
the terrible storms and rains; in January and February, 
on account of the furious north-east and east-north-east 
winds, called Papagayos. This circumstance is exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for navigation. The port of Tehuan- 
tepec, on the isthmus of Guasacualco, is not more favoured 
by nature ; it gives its name to the hurricanes which blow 
from the northwest, and which frighten vessels from land- 
ing at the small ports of Sabinas and Ventosa. 

5. The isthmus of Panama was crossed for the first time 
by Vasco Nunez de Bilboa, in 1513. Since this memo- 
rable epocha in the history of geographical discoveries, the 
project of a canal has occupied every mind ; and yet at 
this day, after the lapse of 300 years, there neither exists a 
survey of the ground, nor an exact determination of the 
positions of Panamaand Porto-bello. ‘The longitude of 
the first of these two ports has been found with relation to 
Carthagena ; the longitude of the second has been fixed 
from Guayaquil. The operations of Fidalgo and Malas- 
pina are undoubtedly deserving of very great confidence ; 
but errors are insensibly multiplied, when by chronome- 
trical operations from the isle of Trinidad to Porto-bello, 
and from Lima to Panama, one positirn becomes depen- 
dent on another. It would be important to carry the 
time directly from Panama to Porto-bello, and thus to con- 
nect the operations in the South Sea with those which the 
Spanish government has carried on in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Perhaps MM. Fidalgo, Tiscar, and Noguera, may one 
day, advance with their instruments to the southern coast 
of the isthmus, while MM. Colmenares, [sasviravill, and 
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Quartara, shall carry their operations to the northern coast, 
To form an idea of the uncertainty which sull prevails as 
to the form and breadth of the isthmus, (for example to- 
wards Nata,) we have only to compare the maps of Lopez 
with those of Arrowsmith, and with the more recent ones 
of the Deposita Hydrografico of Madrid. The river 
Chagre, which flows into the sea of the Antilles to the west 
of Porto-bello, presents, notwithstanding its sinnosities and 
its rapids, great facility for commerce; its breadth is 120 
toises at its mouth, and 20 toises near Cruces, where it be- 
gins to be navigable. It requires iour or five days at pre- 
sent to ascend the Rio Chagre trom its mouth to Cruces. 
If the waters are very high, the current must be struggied 
with for ten or twelve days. From Cruces to Panama 
merchandise is transported on the backs of mules for a 
space of five small leagues. ‘The barometrical heights re- 
lated in the travels of Ulloa lead me to suppose that there 
exists in the Rio Chagre, from the sea of the Antilles to 
the Embarcadero, or Venta de Cruces, a difference of le- 
vel of from 35 to 40toises. This must appear a very 
small difference to those who have ascended the Rio Cha- 
gre; they forget that the force oi the current depends as 
much on a great accumulation of water near the sources, 
as on the general descent of the river; that is to say, of 
the descent of the Rio Chagre above Cruces. On compa- 
ring the barometrical survey of Ulloa with that made by 
myself in the river of Magdalen, we perceive that the ele- 
vation of Cruces above the ocean, far from being small, is, 
on thecontrary, very considerable. ‘The fall of the Rio de 
la Madelena from Honda to the dyke of Mahates, near 
Barrancas, is nearly 170 toises ;* and this distance never- 
theless is not as we might suppose four times, but eight 
times, greater, than that of Cruces at the fort of Chagre. 
“The engineers in proposing to the court of Madrid that 
the river Chagre should serve for establishing a communi- 
cation between the two oceans, have projected a canal from 
the Venta de Cruces to Panama. ‘This canal would have 
to pass through a hilly tract of the height of which we are 
completely ignorant. We only know. that, from Cruces, 
the ascent is at first rapid, and that there is ‘then a descent 
for several hours towards the South Sea. Itis very asto- 
nishing that, in crossing the isthmus, neither La Conda- 


. ic 38 feet, Trans. 
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mine nor Don George Juan and Ulloa had the curiosity to 
observe their barometer, for the sake of informing us what 
is the height of the most elevated point on the route to the 
castle of Chagre at Panama. These illustrious savans so- 
journed three months in that interesting region for the 
commercial world; but their stay has added little to the 
old observations which we owe to Dampier and to Wafer. 
However, it appears beyond a doubt that we find the prin- 
cipal Cordillera, or rather a range of hills that may be re- 
garded as a prolongation of the Andes of New Grenada, 
towards the South Sea, between Cruces and Panama. It 
is from thence that the two oceans are said to be discerni- 
ble at the same time, which would only require an absolute 
height of 290 metres.+ However, Lionel Wafer com- 
plains that he could not enjoy this interesting spectacle. 
He assures us, moreover, that the hills which form the 
central chain are separated from one another by valleys 
which allow free course for passage of the rivers. If this 
last assertion be founded, we might believe in the possibi- 
lity of a canal from Cruces to Panama, of which the navi- 
gation would only be interrupted bv avery few locks. 

“There are other points where, according to memoirs 

drawa up in 1528, the isthmus has been proposed to be 
cut, for example in joining the sources of the rivers called 
Caimito and Rio Grande, with the Rio Trinidad. The 
castern part of the isthmus is the narrowest, but the ground 
appears to be also most elevated there. This is at least 
what has been remarked in the frightful road travelled by 
the courier from Porto-bello to Panama, a two days jour- 
ney, which goes by the village of Pequeni, and is full of 
the greatest diffic ulties. 

“ fn every age and climate, of two neighbouring seas, the 
one has been considered as more elevated than the other. 
Traces of this vulgar opinion are to be found among the 
ancients. Strabo relates, that in his time the gulf of Co- 
rinth near Lechaeum was believed to be above the level of 
the sea of Cenchreae. He is of opinion that it would be 
very dangerous tocut the isthmus of the Peloponesus in 

the place where the Corinthians, by means of particular 
machines, had established a portage. In America, the 
South Seais generally supposed to be higher at the jsth- 
mus of Panama than the Atlantic Ocean. After a strug- 


+ 947 Englith feet. Trans. 
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gle of several days against the current of the Rio Chagre, 
we naturally believe the ascent to be greater than the des- 
cent from the hills near Cruces to Panama. Nothing in 
fact, can be more treacherous than the estimates which we 
are apt to form of the difference of level on a long and easy 
descent. I could hardly believe my own eyes at Peru, 
when I found by means of a barometrical measurement, 
that the city of Lima was 91 toises* higher than the port 
of Callao. An earthquake must cover entirely the rock 
of the isle San Lorenzo with water before the ocean can 
reach the capital of Peru. The idea of a difference of 
level between the Atlantic and South Sea has been combated 
by Don George Juan, who found the height of the column 
of mercury the same at the mouth of the Chagre and at 
Panama. 

“The imperfection of the meteorological instruments then 
in use, and the want of every sort of thermometrical correc- 
tion of the calculation of heights might also give rise to 
doubts. These doubts have acquired additional force 
since the French engineers in the expedition to Egypt, 
found the Red Sea six toisest higher than the Mediterra- 
nean. Till a geometrical survey be executed in the isth- 
mus itself, we can only have recourse to barometrical mea- 
surements. ‘Those made by me at the mouth of the Rio 
Sinu in the Atlantic Sea, and on the coast of the South 
Sea in Peru, prove, with every allowance for temperature, 
that if there is a difference of level between the two seas, it 
cannot exceed six or seven metres.t 

“« When we consider the effect of the current of rotation, 
which carries the waters from east to west, and accumu- 
lates them towards the coast of Costa Ricca and Veragua, 
we are tempted to admit, contrary to the received opinion, 
that the Atlantic is a little higher than the South Sea. 
Trivial causes of a local nature, such as the configuration 
of the coast, currents and winds, (as in the straits of Babel- 
mandel,) may trouble the equilibrium which ought neces- 
sarily to exist between all the parts of the ocean. As the 
tides rise at Porto-bello to a third part of a metre,|| and at 
Panama to four or five metres,§ the levels of the two neigh- 
bouring seas ought to vary with the different establishments 
ef the ports. But these trivial inequalities, far from ob- 


* 582 feet——Trans. + 38 feetm—Jb. $19 or 22 feet.aJb. 
) xrginches—Jé. § 13 or 16 fectmJé, 
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structing hydraulical operations, would even be favourable 
for sluices. 

“ We cannot doubt that if the isthmus of Panama were 
ence burst by some similar catastrophe to that which open- 
ed the column of Hercules, the current of rotation in place 
of ascending towards the gulf of Mexico, and issuing 
through the canal of Bahama, would follow the same pa- 
rallel from the coast of Paria to the Philippine islands. 
The effect of this opening, or new strait, would extend 
much beyond the banks of Newfoundland, and would 
either occasion the disappearance or diminish the celerity 
of the Hotwater River, known by the name of Gulf Stream, 
which leaving Florida on the north-east, flows in the 43° 
of latitude to the east, and especially the south-east towards 
the coast of Africa. Such would be the effects of an in- 
undation analogous to that of which the memory has been 

reserved in the traditions of the Samothracians. But 
shall we dare to compare the pitiful works of man with ca- 
nals cut by nature herself, with straits like the Hellespont 
and the Dardanelles! 

«Stra. appears inclined to believe that the sea will one 
day open the isthmus of Suez. Nosuch catastrophe can 
be expected in the isthmus of Panama, unless enormous 
volcanic convulsions, very improbable in the actual state of 
repose of our planet, should occasion extraordinary revo- 
lutions. A tongue of land lengthened out from east to west 
in a direction almost parallel to that of the current of rota- 
tion escapes, as it were, the shock of the waves. The isth- 
mus of Panama would be seriously threatened, if it ex- 
tended from south to north, and was situated between the 
port of Carthago and the mouth of the Rio San Juan, if the 
narrowest part of the new continent lay betwen the 10° and 
the 1.° of latitude. 

“The navigation of the river Chagre is difficult, both on 
account of its sinuosities and the celerity of the current, 
frequently from one to two metres per second.* The si- 
nuosities, however afford a counter current, by means o! 
which the small vessels called bongos, and chitas, ascend 
the river, either with oars, poles, or towing. Were these 
sinuositics to be cut, and the old bed of the river to be 
dried up, this advantage would cease, and it would be in- 
finitely difficult to arrive from the North Sea to Cruces. 


* From 3.38 to 6.56 feet. Trans. 
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“ From all the information which I could procure relatiny: 
to this isthmus, while I remained at Carthagena and Gua-. 
yayquil, it appears to me, that the expectation of a canal of 
seven metres* in depth, and from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight metrest in breadth, which, like a pass or a strait, 
should go from sea to sea, and admit the vessels which 
sail from Europe to the East Indies, ought to be compiete- 
ly abandoned. The elevation of the ground would force 
the engineer to have recourse either to subterraneous gal- 
leries, or to the system of sluices ; and the merchandise 
destined to pass the isthmus of Panama could only there- 
fore be transported in flat-bottomed boats unable to keep 
the sea. Entrepots at Panama and Portobello would be 
requisite. Every nation which wished to trade in this 
way would be dependent on the masters of the isthmus and 
canal ; and this would be a very great inconvenience for 
the vessels despatched from Europe. Supposing then that 
this canal were cut, the greatest number of these vessels 
would probably continue their voyage round Cape Horn. 
We see that the passage of the Sound is still frequented, 
notwithstanding the existence of the Eyder canal, which 
connects the ocean with the Baltic sea. 

“It would be otherwise with the productions of western 
America, or the goods sent from Europe to the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean. These goods would cross the isthmus 
at less expense, and with less danger, particularly in time 
of war, than in doubling the southern extremity of the new 
continent. Inthe present state of things the carriage of 
three quintals on mule-back from Panama to Porto-bello 
costs from three to four piasters, (from 12s. 6d. to 16s. 8d.) 
But the uncultivated state in which the government allows 
the isthmus to remain is such, that the carriage of the cop- 
per of Chili, the quinquina of Peru, and the 60 or 70,000 
vanegas of cacao annually exported by Guayaquil, across 
this neck of land, requires many more beasts of burthen 
than can be procured, so that the slow and expensive navi- 
gation round Cape Horn is preferred. 

“In 1802 and 1803, when the Spanish commerce was 
every where harassed by the English cruizers, a great part 
of the cacao was carried across the kingdom of New Spain, 
and embarked at Vera Cruz for Cadiz. They preferred 
the passage from Guayaquil to Acapulco, and a land 


* 22 fect rr inches.——Tran:. + From 72 feet 2 inches, to 91 feet 10 inches.) 
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journey of a hundred leagues, from Acapulco to Vera Cruz, 
to the danger of a long navigation by Cape Horn, and thé 
difficulty Of struggling with the current alohg the coasts of 
Peru and Chili. This example proves, that, if the construc- 
of a canal dctoss the isthmus ef Panama; or that of Guasa- 
cualco; abounds with too many difficulties from the multi- 
plicity of sluices, the commerce of America would gain 
the most important advantages from good causeways carried 
from Tehuantepec to the. Embarcadero de la Cruz, and 
from Panama to Porto-bello, It is true that in the isthmus, 
the pasturage to this day is very unfavourable to the nour- 
ishment and multiplication of cattle; but it would be easy 
in so fertile a soil to form savannas, by cutting down forests, 
or to cultivate the paspalum purpureum; the milum nigri« 
cans and particularly the medicago sativa, which grows 
abundantly in Peru in the warmest districts. The intro« 
duction of camels would be still a surer means of diminish- 
ing the expense of carriage. These land ships, as they are 
called by the orientals, hitherto exist only in the province 
of Caraccas, and were brought there from the Canary isl- 
ands by the Marquis de Toro. 

** Moreover, no political consideration should oppose the 
progress of population, agriculture, commerce and civiliza~ 
tion, in the isthmus of Panama. The more this neck of 
land sliall be cultivated; the more resistance will it oppose 
to the enemies of the Spanish government: The events 
which took place at Buenos Ayres prove the advantages of 
a concentrated population in the case of an invasion. If 
any enterprising nation wished to become possessed of the 
isthmus, it could do so with the greatest ease at present, 
when good and numerous fortifications are destitute of arms 
to defend them. The unhealthiness «+ the climate, though 
now much diminished at Porto-bello,; would alone oppose 
great obstacles to any military undertaking in the isthmus. 
It is from St. Charles de Chiloe, and not from Panama, 
that Peru can be attacked. It requires from three to five 
months to ascend from Panama to Lima. But the whale 
and cachalot fishery; which in 1803 drew 60 English vessels 
to the South Sea, and the facilities for the Chinese com- 
merce and the furs of Nootka Sound, are baits of a very 
seductive nature. Thcy will draw, sooner or later, the 
masters of the ocean to a point of the globe destined by na: 
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ture to change the face of the commercial system of na- 
tions. 

“6. To the south-east of Panama, following the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean, from Cape S. Miguel to Cape Corientes, 
we find the small port and bay of Cupica. The name of 
this bay has acquired celebrity in the kingdom of New 
Grenada, on account of a new plan of communication be- 
tween the twoseas.. From Cupica, we cross, for five or 
six marine leagues, a soil quite level and proper for a canal, 
which would terminate at the Embarcadero of the Rio 
Naipi. This last river is navigable, and flows below the 
village of Zitara into the great Rio Atrato, which itself 
enters the Atlantic Sea. A very intelligent Biscayan pilot, 
M. Gogueneche, was the first who had the merit of turning 
the attention of government to the bay of Cupica, which 
ought to be for the new continent what Suez was formerly 
for Asia. MM. Gogueneche proposed to transport the cacao 
of Guayaquil, by the Rio Naipi to Carthagena. The same 
way offers the advantage of a very quick communication 
between Cadiz and Lima. Instead of despatching couriers 
by Carthagena, Santa Fe, and Quito, or by Buenos Ayres 
and Mendoza, good quick sailing packet-boats should be 
sent from Cupica to Peru. If this plan were carried into 
execution, the viceroy of Lima would have no longer to 
wait five or six months for the orders of his court. Besides 
the environs of the Bay of Cupica abounds with excellent 
timber fit to be carried to Lima. We might almost say 
that the ground between Cupica and the mouth of the Atrato 
is the only part of all America in which the chain of the 
Andes is entirely broken. 

“7, In the interior of the province of Choco, the smal! 
ravine (Quebrada) de la Raspadura, unites the neighbour- 
ing sources of the Rio de Noanama, called also Rio San 
Juan, and the small river Quito. The latter, the Rio An- 
dageda and the Rio Zitara, form the Rio d’Atrato which 
discharges itself into the Atlantic Ocean, while the Rio San 
Juan flows into the South Sea. A monk of great activity, 
curé of the village of Novita, employed his parishioners to 
dig a small canal in the ravine de la Raspadura, by means 
of which, when the rains are abundant, canoes loaded with 
cacao pass from sea to sea. This interior communication 
has existed since 1788, unknown in Europe. The small 
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canal of Raspadura unites, on the coasts of the two oceans, 
twe points 75 leagues distant from one another. 

“8. In the 10° of south latitude, two or three days jour- 
ney from Lima, we reach the banks of the Rio Guallaga, 
(or Huallaga,) by which we may, without doubling Cape 
Horn, arrive at the banks of the grand Para in Brazil. 
The sources even of the Rio Huanuco, which runs into 
the Guallaga, are only four or five leagues distant from the 
source of the Rio Huaura, which flows into the Pacific 
Ocean. The Rio Xauxo, also, which contributes to form 
the Apuremacand the Ucayale, has its rise near the source 
ofthe Rio Rimac. The height of the Cordillera, and the 
nature of the ground, render the execution of a canal im- 
possible ; but the construction of a commodious road, from 
the capital of Peru to the Rio de Huanaco, would facili- 
tate the transport of goods to Europe. The great rivers 
Ucayale and Guallaga would carry in five or six weeks the 
productions of Peru to the mouth of the Amazons, and 
to the neighbouring coasts of Europe, while a passage of 
four months is requisite to convey the same goods to the 
same point, in doubling Cape Horn. The cultivation of 
the fine regions situated on the eastern declivity of the An- 
des, and the prosperity and wealth of their inhabitants, de- 
pend on the free navigation of the river of the Amazons. 
This liberty, denied by the court of Portugal to the Spani- 
ards, might have been acquired in the sequel to the events 
which preceded the peace of 1801. 

“9. Before the coast of the Patagonians was sufficiently 
known, the Gulf of St. George, situated between the 45° 
and the 47° of south latitude, was supposed to enter so far 
into the interior of the country, as to communicate with the 
arms of the sea which interrupt the continuity of the west- 
ern coast, that is to say, with the coast opposite tothe archi- 
pelago of Chayamapu. Were this supposition founded on 
solid basis, the vessels destined for the South Sea might 
cross South America 7° to the north of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and shorten their route more than 700 leagues. In 
this way, navigators might avoid the dangers which, not- 
withstanding the perfection of nautical science, still accom- 
pany the voyage round Cape Horn and along the Patagonian 
coast, from Cape Pilares to the parallel of the Chonos isl- 
ands, These ideas, in 1790, occupied the attention of the 
court of Madrid. MM. Gil Lemos, viceroy of Peru, an up- 
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right and zealous administrator, equipped a small expedi- 
tion under the orders M. Moraleda, to examine the south- 
ern coast of Chili. 1 saw the instructions that he received 
at Lima, which recommended to him the greatest secrecy 
in case he should be happy enough to discover a communi- 
cation between the two seas. But M. Moraleda discover- 
ed in 1794, that the Estero de Aysen, visited before him in 
1763 by the jesuits, fathers Jose Garcia and Juan Vicuna, 
was of all the arms of the sea‘that in which the waters of the 
ocean advance the farthest towards the east. Yet it is but 
eight ‘leagues in length, and terminates at the isle de la 
Cruz, where it receives a small river, near a hot spring. 
Hence the canal of Aysen, situated in the 45° 28’ of lati- 
tude, is still 88 leagues distant from the Gulf of St. George. 
This gulf was exactly surveyed by the expedition of Malas- 
pina. In the year 1746 a communication was, in the same 
manner, suspected in Europe between the bay of St. Julien 
(latitude 50° 53’) and the Great Ocean. 

“I have sketched in one plate the’nine points which appear 
to afford means of communication between the two oceans, 
by the junction of neighbouring rivers, either by canals or 
carriage-roads between the places where the rivers become 
navigable. These sketches are not of equal accuracy, as- 
tronomically considered ; but I wished to save the reader 
the labour of seeking in several maps what may be con- 
tained in one; and it is the duty of the government which 
possesses the finest and most fertile part of the globe to 

erfect what I have merely hinted* at in this discussion, 
wo Spanish engineers, MM. Le Maur, drew up superb 
plans of the canal de los Guines, projected for traversing 
the whole island of Cuba, from Batabano to the Havannah. 
A similar survey of the isthmus of Guasacualco, the lake 


_ Nicaragua, of the country between Cruces and Panama, 


and between’ Cupica and the Rio Naipi, would direct the 
statesman in his‘choice, and enable him to decide if it is 
at Mexico or Darien that this undertaking should be exe- 
vuted ; anundertaking calculated to immortalize a govern. 
ment occupied with the true interests of humanity. 

* The long circumnavigation of South zamerica would 
then be less frequent ; and a communication would be 
opened for the goods which pass from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the South Sea. The time is past “ wheu Spain, through 
» jealous policy, refused to other nations a thoroughfare 
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chrough the possessions of which she so long kept the world in 
igaorance.” Those who are at present at the head of the 
government are enlightened enough to give a favourable re- 
ception to the liberal ideas proposed to them : and the pre- 
sence of a stranger is no longer regarded as a danger for 
the country. 

* Should a canal of communication be opened between the 
two oceans, the productions of Nootka Sound and of China 
will be brought more than 2,000 leagues nearer to Europe 
and the United States. Then only can any great changes 
be effected in the political state of Eastern Asia, for this 
neck of land, the barrier against the waves of the Atlantic 
Ocean, has been for many ages the bulwark of the indepen; 
dence of China and Japan.” 


( Lo be Continued.) 
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Criticat Remarks on the Bakerian Lecture of 1809: By 
Tuomas D. Mitcnety £sg. of Philadelphia. 


it may be deemed an evidence of presumption, in an ob- 
scure individual, to come before the public, in the cha- 
racter of a Reviewer. But, thanks to the liberty of our 
country, all have the same right to investigate, think and 
observe. Hence, I consider myself justifiable in thus at- 
tempting, a Review of the Bakerian Lecture. 

The confusion, in which the Science of Chemistry has 
been involved, by the researches of Professor Davy, is 
truly alarming. Not that I am opposed to the eradication, 
of false, and the introduction of just principles in science, 
but the effects of innovations not well founded, are’ more 
direful in their tendency, than one would imagine. 

This lecture contains novelty sufficient, if correct, to pro- 
duce a revolution in our science. A _ revolution, calculat- 
ed not only to destroy the nomenclature, but also to affect 
materially, the mode of reasoning. 

There are certain parts of the lecture in question, which 
appear worthy of reception. I allude to the doctrines re- 
specting the metallic nature of potash and soda ; also the 
existence of hydrogen in all inflammables, as a principle of 
inflammability. The former was suspected by Lavoisier ; 
this celebrated chemist thought it also probable, that the 
earths were metallic bodies, ‘To admitthis and to grant 
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the existence of hydrogen in inflammables, is to concede 
nothing, in my opinion, which can operate, materially, 
against the antiphlogistic theory of Chemistry. And if the 
remaining speculations of the London Professor were 
equally rational, they would, no doubt, not only deserve, 


but receive the highest attention. 
My object here, is, by showing the contradictory state- 


ments of the Professor, to prove the fallacy of the opinions, 
he attempts to support. 

In page 119,* He says; “ Nitrogen might possibly con- 
sist of Oxygen and Hydrogen, or that it might be compos- 
ed from water. This, as will appear hereatter, he attempts 
to prove, in one place by experiment; at another time, he ~ 
endeavours to disprove it, by assertion. . 

- In page 123, we read, “water in vapour was passed 
through oxide of manganese made red hot in a glazed por- 
celain tube ; in this case nitrous acid was produced.” This, 
as you will observe, is conformable to the position first laid 
down, viz ; That nitrogen is a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen. We cannot deny, at present, though we do 
not admit, the correctness of this experiment ; but granting 


its accuracy, for argument’s sake, how was nitrous acid pro- 
duced? According to the usual mode of reasoning, we 
should answer, that such a product could not be obtained 


in this way. But, recollect; Mr. Davy tells us, nitrogen 
is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen, and if nitrous acid 
in this case, must have a theory for its formation, we can 
find it no where, uniess we resort to the reputed nature of 
nitrogen. Reasoning thus, the water was decomposed into 
its elementary principles, and then recomposed, not into 
water, but nitrogen: the oxygen of the oxide of manganese, 
eombining with the newly formed nitrogen, gave rise to ni- 
trous acid, if indeed this acid was produced. This expe- 
riment does not appear to have been the result of hasty ob- 
servation, for in page 136, he suggests the probability of 
manufactories, in a iuture day, to obtain nitrous acid in the 
novel mode just stated. 

In page 124, we read, “ In all cases in which water was 
brought in contact with a mixture of charcoal and potash, 
when it was perfectly cool and afterwards distilled from it 
by a low heat, it was found to hold in solution, small quan- 
tities of ammonia.” Whence comes the ammonia, is the 
immediate inquiry ? According to the preceding doctrine 


 * The references are to the Baltimore Medical and Physical Lyceum, 
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of the nature of nitrogen, part of the water must have been 
decomposed, and afterwards recomposed into nitrogen ; 
part of the hydrogen of the decomposed water combined 
with the newly formed nitrogen, and gave rise tothe ammo- 
nia produced. It is of little importance, whether the water 
decomposed was that added to the mixture, or that which 
pre-existed in the potash, since the formation of ammonia 
must depend on the process just stated, if it were really 
formed. Here it may not be amiss to mention the Pro- 
fessor’s suggestion, that in countries where fuel is cheap, 
ammonia might be manufactured to advantage in this way. 
And we could wish, for the sake of simplifying manufactur- 
ing processes, that these speculations were well founded. 

In page 125, Mr. Davy tells us of experiments made by 
Dr. Priestley, in which it appeared that water was capable 
of being converted into nitrogen. Now, conformably to 
the professor’s doctrine, this change must have been in- 
duced by the decomposition of the water and its subse- 
quent recomposition into nitrogen. 

In page 127, mention is made of experiments in which 
Potassium was heated with nitrogen, in which there was 
sometimes a loss of the latter, This, says the writer, seem- 
ed at first to lead to the inference that nitrogen is decom- 
pounded in the process. Consistent, however, with the 
new theory of the nature of nitrogen, it must have been 
deprived of part ofits oxygen by the potassium. 

Now, according to the writers own assertions, if I un- 
derstand them, potassium did really decompose the nitro- 
gen; I wish this to be remembered, 

I have selected these paragraphs to show that Mr. Davy 
really believed nitrogen to be a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen. And admitting this as correct, we must all 
agree that the writer has laboured much to support the 
opinion. 

To evince the instability of the professor’s mind on this 
subject, I have selected afew more of his remarks in the 
same lecture, which certainly do not harmonize with those 
already adverted to. 

In page 121, we are told, that the nitrous acid sometimes 
generated in experiments on the production of water, owes 
its origin to nitrogen, mixed with the oxygen and hydro- 
gen, and is never produced from these two gasses alone. 
How contradictory ! how can we reconcile such absurdi- 
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ties ? atone time, we are told that nitrous acid is formed, by 
the union of oxygen and hydrogen into nitrogen and the 
subsequent combination of this, with another portion of oxy- 
gen. Again, we are informed by the same writer, that 
nitrous acid is never formed from oxygen and hydrogen. 

In page 124, alluding to the experiment relative to the 
production of ammonia from charcoal, potash, and water, 
the writer observes, that nitrogen, according to Mr. Ber- 
thollet, adheres very strongly to charcoal, and shortly after 
makes this inference, that nitrogen is not composed in the 
process. Here we perceive direct contradiction. 

In page 126 we meet with remarks too strange to be 
overlooked. Potassium, says Mr. Davy, sublimes in ni« 
trogen, without altering it, or being itself changed. Now, 
when we consider, how easily this metallic body, according 
to our author, robs oxygen from every other substance, and 
when we reflect on the repeated declarations, that nitrogen 
is acompound of oxygen and Hydrogen, what must be our 
conclusion? Certainly not, that the professor is always 
right, for we have his own evidence to the contrary. 

You will hence perceive that what we have heard from 
Mr. Davy, relative to nitrogen, must be held in suspense or 
dissected with the knife of speculation, until further experi- 
ments and sounder arguments shall be offered. _ 

Mr. Davy tells us, as we have often heard that Electri- 
city decomposes ammonia into hydrogen and nitrogen ; 
and the question is then asked, what is the metal of am- 
monia ? . 

In page 131, we read, “ Perhaps the gases separated 
from ammonia by electricity; may one or both contaii: 
metallic matter, united to oxygen.” Now, according to the 
nature of nitrogen, as first laid down, this metallic matter 
must be hydrogen, for the gases obtained from ammonia 
are ultimately oxygen and hydrogen ; provided that nitrogen 
be a compound of these substances. So that according to 
this conjecture, ammonia would be an oxide of Hydrogens 
This, indeed, might be taken as the writers real sentiment, 
though in page 144 he concludes, that nitrogen is not a 
metal in form of gas, yet that it is a compound. 

With respect to ammonia it is well known, that the pro« 
fessor has decided in favour of its metallic nature. He 
tells us of an experiment in which ammonia was put into a 
vessel with Iron wires ; the latter became tarnished, thus 
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exciting @ supposition that ammonia was an oxide and that 
its oxygen in this case had been separated by the iron. 
There. appears to be good cause for doubting the correctness 
of this experiment ; at all events, the detail of it is incom- 
plete. For if nitrogen be a compound of oxygen and hy- 

drogen, the oxygen uniting to the iron, should have left a 
quantity of hydrogen, but on this the professor i is silent. 

[n page 134, an acknowledgment is made, of failure in 
attempting to obtain a metal from ammonia in its dry state ; 
nor, throughout this lecture, have we a single instance giv- 
‘en, in which the metallic nature of ammonia is rendered 
evident. In fact, from all that has been said, we have no 
good reason to suppose that ammonia has a metallic base, 
or that it contains oxygen. That it is not an oxide, IL 
think is evident. Liquid ammonia, says Thompson, when 
digested in the oxides of mercury, lead and manganese, is 
decomposed, water formed and azotic gas emitted. But, 
this is by no means a proof that ammonia contains oxygen, 
although the same writer tells us that it oxidizes metals. 
The rationale of this experiment, seems to put oxygen out 
of the question, for it introduces to our notice, nitrogen and 
hydrogen as the only component parts of ammonia. 

Of the conjectures relative to the different oxides of 
ammonia, I shall say nothing, but before I quit the subject, 
I must be permitted to make a few more remarks. 

Nitrogen and hydrogen are the products of the decom- 
position of ammonia by electricity. Now, if a metal exist 
in ammonia, it must be in one or both of its constituents. 
Of this, there can be no question, otherwise the dispute on 
the metallic nature of ammonia, is at an end. 

If nitrogen contain the metal, or if it be fixed in hydro- 
gen, I ask why are there not some evidences of metalliza- 
tion in other compounds, in which we find one or both 
these substances? We discover no traces of metallic mat- 
ter in pure nitric or nitrous acids, nay further when these 
acids are employed for metallic solutions, what becomes of 
the metallic body, said to exist in the nitrogen of the acid? 
ought it not to form a compound with the metal dissolved, 
or does it fly off, with the liberated nitrous gas? If the 
metal exist in hydrogen, why should we not perceive some 
traces of metallic matter in water and other bodies into 
which hydrogen enters as acomponent part? But, if the 
metal of atamonia exist in hydrogen, and if the latter be 
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the principle of infammability in metals, why is not ammo- 
nia sometimes formed in the combustion of those me- 
tals ? 

But we may grow weary in speculation and yet disco- 
ver no good reason for admitting the metallic nature of 
ammonia. At all events, we do not believe that this me- 
tailic matter exists in hydrogen or nitrogen. Therefore, 
if we must havea metallic base, I know of no better method 
to procure it, than that, by which plants are said to gene- 
rate certain substances found in them. I hope the reader 
will not smile at this hypothesis. | 

Finally, let it not be supposed that I wish to detract from 
the merits of Mr, Davy; tar from it. Some of his inves- 
tigations are highly valuable and not less interesting to his 
favourite science. But there is a possibility of wandering 
in speculation, nay more. of being deluded by experiments. 
Let us regard novelty with a jealous eye, and be ever cau- 
tious in our receptions of innovations. 
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MEDICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
IN‘'TELLIGENCE, 








DOMESTIC. 


Articles of intelligence, communicated by Dr. Moses 
YounGLOvE of Hudson. 


I. Method of straightening the wry ancles of infants. 


bie a relative of mine in a remote part of this country, 
was lately born a fine son, excepting that the fore- 
parts of his feet turned very much inward, towards each 


other. Many attempts were made by different devices to 
tie cach foot separately, and confine it in a right position 
but all in vain, hearing of which I rode there. I had a kind 
o! a double Shoe made, in which we confined his teet very 
handily, and he appears easy in them, moves his feet thus 
both together as much as is necessary for his health, or for 
convenience of dressing him with them on ; is quiet and 
thrifty, and after two weeks trial [ see no cause to doubt of 
their full efficacy. 

The shoes are made each one of a whole piece of good 
calf-skin upper leather, stitched simply down to one common 
sole of very stiff leather. They are open before and 
at top for the convenience of putung the feet in and taking 
them out, and are tied with several pair of strings. 
They are two inches high behind the heel and ankle, to 
support the toes from drooping too much forward when he 
lies on his back. A soft pair of Deer-skin socks are put on 
his feet before they are put in, And they are fully con. 
fined down by a sott strap of the same, of the width of an 
inch or more drawn across each instep, slanting backwards 
through holes in the sole, inside the shoe on each side the 
heel, and tied under the shoe. But each end of these 
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straps is cut into three strings like a three tined fork ; so as 
to be each passed through one of three holes at proper dis- 
tances to keep the straps tully distended in width, lest when 
he struggles they should each hurt him by drawing across 
the instep like asingle string, which would be the case if 
drawn through only one hole at each end. 

A Club-tooted boy now goes to school in this city, whose 
feet were at his birth flexible, and the soles turned up in- 
wards to a vertical position, and the consequent bend ot the 
ankle on which he now waiks. And I see no reason that 
such a shoe brace made by a thin picce of shingle across the 
bottom of the sole, if applied seasonably to him with pro- 
per devices, might not have facilitated his teet being gradu- 
ally and gently torced to grow into proper shape which 
would have bencfited the child beyond calculation. 

A double shoe on this plan 1 think may be applied in all 
cases, where both the feet turn out, or both in. 
Some plan of this kind may have been published in some 
book, but I read too little, and have never found any thing 
of the kind. And itseems to me that if no such pian hath 
yet been published it ought to be. 





IT, Instance of a shrivelled fetus in a Cow. 


A few years since, perhaps five or more, the following 
particulars were handed me in a written’ memorandum by 
Elam Vilden, Esqr. the present Postmaster at New-Leba- 
non, to form a communication to you for the Medical Re- 
pository. But having mislaid and lost them, then among a 
file of papers, and having now found them again, I state to 
you the particulars as they came to me from that respecta- 
ble authority. 

A small milch Cow belonging to Mr. Andrew Hunter 
near New-Lebaron Springs, being with calf, was in the 
summer driedof her milk, but by me usual evidences ex- 
pected to calve, the following January, and accordingly late 
in the fall her bag was observed to grow, after a while it 
however collapsed, and every sign of her being with calf, 
grew less and less, apparently without any visible injury, 
or indisposition of the cow ; it was therefore concluded 
she had slunk her calf unobserved. The following suin- 
mer she was fatted in good pasture, throve uncommonly, 
and became so remarkably thick that in the fall she was 
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thought to be with calf again. Mr. Hunter then sold her 
to Mr, Tilden above mentioned, who was buying fat catile 
for packing ; when killed she proved extraordinary beet, and 
yielded one hundred and twenty-three pounds of rough tal- 
low ; but in her, the Butchers found a Cali in periect shape, 
of the size of a iarge rat, shrivelled and hard, dried as was 
also its surrounding membrane ; so as to almost resist a 
sharp knife like beef too much dried ; neither Mr. Tilden 
por his butchers observed any thing in its position in the 
Cow different from the usual appearances in pregnant 
beeves, but nothing was skilfully or very attentively notaced 
Ou tiut subject that i can learn. 


III. Phenomena of Light during the Eclipse of the Sun. 


At the solar Eclipse 17th September last, there were the 
following appearances which to me were unaccountable, and 
which a> tar as I have ovserved have not been noticed in 
any publication since. 

I'he Poplar I'rees at my door, and other Trees in the 
gardens, &c. that usually give a thick shade, impervious 
to the direct rays of the sun, were during this eclipse every 
where perforated by them ; so that each leaf seemed to make 
distinct, and single shadow with a luminous margin divid- 
ing it from every other; and 2dly. while the luminous re- 
mainder of the sun’s disk, represented a crescent, each leaf 
gave ashadow in form of a crescent also, but with its 
horns in a diverse direction to those of the scolar crescent. 

[hese appearances I called several persons here to ob- 
serve, and the ingenious Mr. Danicl Barns of the Acade- 
my at Poughkeepsie, informs me that himself and his pupils 
observed the same there, I know not on what princi- 
ple, optical or astronomical to account for them, which may 
be owing to my deficiency in -. sciences. 


- YOUNGLOVE. 


The Solar Eclipse. 


The Eclipse of the Sun of Sept. 17, 1811, was observ- 
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ed by Nathaniel Bowditch Esq. in Salem, (about 300 feet 
S. S. W. of the Rev. Dr. Barnann’s meeting house) by 
a tour feet achromatic telescope and a well regulated tme- 
keeper. The beginning was at Oh, 55m. 14.3s. and the 
end at 3h. 59m. 00.1s. apparent time. Latitude o! the 
place of observation 42 deg. 33 min. 30sec. N. ; longitude 
70 deg. 53 min. W. from Greenwich. 


The following observations were made at Richmond. 


‘“‘ Fahrenheit’s Thermometer being exposed to the Sun, 
fell down at 2 o’clock, when the Eclipse was cen- 


tral, to 83° 
2h. 20 minutes, it rose to 86° 
40m. 8y° 

3h. 92° 
3h. 20 end of the eclipse 95° 
40m. 95° 


Thus, it appears true, though strange enough, that for 
every 20 minutes of the emersion, the thermometer rose S$ 
degrees. 

“Previous to the Eclipse, the day was uncommonly 
bright, and every one must have been conscious of the 
dim and unusual gloom which was then shed over the 
face of nature. Yet there is one phenomenon of the /ight 
which took place, so new, so beautiful, but not so generaily 
noticed, that we cannot omit it. In passing under the 
shade of trees, whose foliage was not too thick tor the sun 
beams to pass through it, (particularly the pride of China,) 
the earth seemed to be studded with Crescents, or halt- 
moons. These became smaller and smaller, but more and 
more distinct, as the centre of the Moon approached that 
of the Sun; when the Eclipse was central, and the Ring of 
the Sun appeared around the Moon, the crescents or shells 
of hght, became perfect rings; when the Moon kissed the 
eastern limb of the Sun, the crescents succeeded to the 

rings, growing larger and larger, until they had vanished 
into the usual irregular masses, These crescents on the 
Earth were always in areversed position, to the illuminated 
erescents of the Sun, that is, before the Eclipse was cen- 
tral, when the Eastern limb of the Sun was uncovered, the 
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convex side of those shells of light was turned towards the 
West; after the central Eclipse was over, the convex was 
turned towards the East. “This phenomenon was also 
seen, though in aless perceptible degree, on the floor, where 
the Sun beams fell, through doors or Venetian blinds. 
Some even believed, that they saw on the Horizon, circles 
of light, locked within each other; but itis possible, that 
these may have been the ocular spectra only, produced by 
looking so long at the duaziing Sun. 


Rarricu N.C. 
We have been favoured by a gentleman of this city with 
the following observations on the Eclipse of the sun of the 
17th inst. 


At 30 minutes after 12 o’clock, 2 digits on the sun’s disk 
and on the sun’s limb south 65 degrees west. 

At 45 minutes after 12 o’clock, 3 1-2 or 4 digits on sun’s 
limb south 60 degrees west. 

At 1o’clock 4 digits on sun’s limb south 53 degrees 
west. 

At 15 minutes after 1 o’clock, 5 1-2 digits on sun’s limb 
south 75 deg. west. 

At 30 minutes after 1 o’clock, 6 1-2 digits on sun’s limb 
south 45 deg. west. 

At 45 minutes after bo’clock, 8 1-2 digits on¥sun’s limb 
south 37 deg. west. 

At 55 minutes after 1 o’clock, 9 1-2 digits on sun’s limb 
south 28 deg. west. 

At 20’clock, 10 digits on sun’s limb south 19 degrees 
east. 7 

At 5 minutes after 2 o’clock, 9 1-2 digits on sun’s limb 
south 23 deg. east. 

At 15 minutes after 2 o’clock, 8 1-2 digits on sun’s limb 
south 38 deg. east. 

At 30 minutes after 2 o'clock, 6 digits on sun’s limb 
south 45 deg. east. 

At 45 minutes after 2 o’clock, 5 digits on sun’s limbsouth 
51 deg, east. 

At 3 o’clock, 4 digits on sun’s limb south 58 degrees 
cast. 
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. At 15 minutes after 4 o’clock, 1 1-2 digits on sun’s limb 
south 68 degrees east. 


New-Haven. 
The Eclipse of the Sun last week, afforded an opportu- 
nity, unusually favourable, for ascertaining the longitude of 
places, in the United States. The day was remarkably 
fine. Scarce a cloud was to be seen, while the Sun was 
above the horizon. There was very little wind to disturb 
the observations which were made with astronomical in- 
struments. The eclipse was so extensive, as to be visible 
to every part of the United States. At Yale College, pre- 
paration had been made, to observe the precise time of the 
beginning and the end, which are the important particalars 
requisite for determining the longitude.—The going of the 
clock had been carefully attended to, for several months 
previous; and its rate found, by the passage of the Sun and 
Stars across the Meridian wire of a Transit instrument. 
To find the difference between the time by the clock, and. 
the sun, on the day of the eclipse, twenty-six sets of equal 
altitudes were taken, with an Equatorial Instrument, be- 
tween half after six and eight in the morning ; and between 
four and half after five in the afternoon.—The passage of 
the sun across the meridian, was also observed with the 
Transit Instrument. As these two methods of correcting 
the clock are independent of each other ; and as, in the 
present case, they nearly agree in the result; it is presumed 
the true time is obtained within one or two seconds. The 
moment of the beginning and end of the eclipse was ob- 
served, with a three feet Reflecting Telescope, in which 
the edge of the sun was very well defined. The begin- 
ping was 44 minutes and 14 seconds after twelve: and 
the end, 51 minutes, 58 seconds after three. From this 
may be calculated the longitude of the place, as soon as cor- 
responding observations are obtained, to correct the errors 
of the Lunar Tables. 


NewBURYPoRT. 
The late Solar Eclipse was observed at Newburyport by 
several gentlemen, who had prepared themselves with 
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iarge Telescopes, and with patentlever watches, having 
quarter second hands. The result of their observation is 
as follows :— 


Beginning Oh 56 ‘> 
End 3 58! 40” + Appar. Time. 
Duration sg 55” § 






Witmincton D. - 

Observations on the eclipse of the sun, Sc pt. 17, 1811, 
made at Wiimington College, by M». E. K. Dare : 

Commenced at: 26 minutes past 12 o’clock ; greatest 
obscurity at 9 minutes past 2 P. M. ; ended at 26 1-2 min- 
utes past 3 PM. ; duration, 3 hours 10 1-2 minutes, by a 
well regulated watch. 

Ine Eclipse came near the N.W. of the sun, passed 
nearly central, and went off to the eastward. 

During the time of the greatest obscuration, the clouds 
bore a near resemblance to their appearance in the twilight. 
of a clear and warm day. The fowls crowed in several 
places and distant objects wore a gloom. 

At the beginning of the Eclipse a thermometer was plac- 
ed on the top of the College, in the open air, and exposed 
to the rays of the sun; the mercury then stood (after de- 
ducting the reflection of the roof) at 86degrees; at the time 
of the greatest obscuration it fell to 78 degrees—making a 
difference in the heat ofthe sun’s rays, of 11 degrees. 
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Enterprise of an individual in settling the Island of Tris- 
tan d’ Acunha. 


Ne lia 













LAST year, Mr. Jonathan Lambert migrated from 
Massachusetts to make an establishment upon Tristan 
d’Acurha [sland,in the southern Atlantic Ocean. His ob- 
ject was to clear and cultivate it, as well for his individual 
comfort, as for supplying ships bound to and from the Cape 
of Good Hope and the East-Indies. 

We learn that he has arrived in safety and is progressing 
fast inhis laudable undertaking. We cannot refrain from 
thinking that he will form an important and valuable colony. 
He has published to the world a maniiesto of his possessions 
aud intentions, dated February 4, 1811; claiming the main 
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island, and the smaller ones near it, for himself and his heirs 
forever. He has given to the largest the new name of the 
Island of Refreshments. On the other two he has bestowed 
novel appellations ; to wit, the isle heretofore called Jnac- 
cessible, he has distinguished as Pinrarn’s, and Nzghtin- 
gale as Love .’s Islands. 

He professes the business of agriculture and husbandry, 
and invites navigators of all nations to trade with him for 
every thing his territory produces. The place of approach 
is at Reception Road, near the Cascade ; where they will be 
visited, and supplied, at reasonable prices. 

For himself and his subjects or associates, Mr. L. has 
formed a flag, consisting of five diamonds, transversely 
from corner to corner, and four half diamonds, placed on the 
centre of the top, bottom and both sides. The two upper 
and two lower diamonds are blue next the staff or halyard, 
and red on the uppermost side ; the centre white, the four 
half diamonds bear the letter W. 

Captain Lovell relates that he left the above mentioned 
Jonathan Lambert, accompanied by two persons from Rio 
de Janerio, on Tristan d’Acunha Island about the 1st of 
January, that he proceeded on his voyage, On his re- 
turn to the island after an absence of 34 days, Mr. Lam- 
bert had cleared about fifty acres of land, and planted va- 
rious kinds of seeds, some of which, as well as the coffee 
tree and sugar cane, were furnished him by the American 
minister at Rio de Janerio. The plants which had sprung 
up, looked very promising. 

For a description of these islands see our work, vol. ix. 


p. 295-6. 


Historical data, abridged from the manuscript journal of a 
French officer, who came out under Ibberville. ‘This. 
Fourna!l contains the history of Louisiana from its founda- 
tion down to 1722, and may be relied on as correct. By 
Major Ames Stoddard, of the army of the United States. 


Dear Str, 





I PRESUME, from the discussions in the senate, that 
the carly history of what we now call West-Florida, is im- 
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perfectly known. If any man in congress has a compre- 
hensive view of it, [ am persuaded it must be yourself.— 
Yet I cannot resist sending you a concise abstract of my 
work on Louisiana, which seems to have a bearing on the 
point in issue. But the word retrocede appears to be an ob- 
stacle, and the more so, as it was first inserted in a treaty 
to which Spain was a party ; and the word cede appears in 
the treatv under which we claim, and to which Spain was, 
not a party. This is a point, however, over which I have 
assed in silence, and have strongly contended for the 
rights of France, in this particular, on other grounds. 

M. de la Salle went from Canada to the mouth of the 
Mississippi in 1683. At that period there was no Spanish 
settlement nearer that river than St. Augustine. To frus- 
trate the views of the French, the Spaniards founded Pen- 
sacola in 1696. 

Ibberville arrived with a colony in 1699, and established 
it at the Rio Perdido, or Old Baloxi, where he built a fort 
with four bastions, and mounted on it twelve pieces of ord- 
nance. 

The sickness at this place induced the ministry in 1702, 
to direct the removal of the inhabitants to Isle Dauphin and 
Mobile. Part of the garrison, however, and a small pro- 
portion of the settlers, were suffered to remain. Some few 
years afterwards a settlement was formed at New Baloxi, 
situated on the gulf, about 40 or 50 miles to the westward 
of the Mobile. 

In 1719, Spain refused to accede to the triple alliance, 
and France declared war against her. The French assem- 
bled their forces on the Perdido, marched over land to 
Pensacola, reduced it, and sent the prisoners to the Ha- 
vanna. A Spanish fleet soon arrived and retook the town, 
and then laid siege to Isle Dauphin, which was bombarded. 
for 13 days, but on the appearance of asmall French squa- 
dron, the Spaniards made a precipitate retreat. The French, 
as they were now reinforced, assembled again on the Pcr- 
dido, and again took Pensacola, with 1800 prisoners. The 
town was first given up to the pillage of the Indian auxili- 
aries, and then reduced to ashes. An officer and a few 
men were left here to watch the motions of the Spaniards, 
and the remainder retired to Isle Dauphin. The truce of 
1722, restored Pensacola to its original owners. Thus for- 
ever terminated all dispute between those nations in this 
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quarter. From this period, the Perdido by tacit consent, 
(for no boundary was fixed by the treaty ) was considered as 
the utmost limit of both; the Spanish laws operated on one 
side, and those of the French on the other. 

In the course ot the same year (1722,) the seat of govern- 
ment was removed from Isle Dauphin to New-Orleans ; 
but the several garrisons and settlements remained, and were 
governed as part of Louisiana, till that country changed 
masters under the treaty of 1762. 

Your very humble serv’t. 
AMOS STODDARD. 

To the hon. Mr. Mitchill. 








FOREIGN. 





Explanation of the Iatraleptic method or practice of Dr. J. A. 
CurestTisn, 6f Montpelier, as published in Laris, 1811, 
8vo. 


From this recent work we have extracted a summary 
of the appendix on a new remedy, proposed by the author 


for the treatment of Venereal and Lymphatic Complaints. 


vid. page 197, preceding Number.—To the various modes 
of obtaining and exhibiting all the gold preparations which 
constitute that remedy, we have added a note from Dr. Pas- 
calis, on the worth and utility of the discovery. We hope 
that at some future period, we may have it in our power to 
present our readers with an interesting account of experi- 
ments, instituted by those respectable practitioners, who 
shall first contribute on this side of the world to the acqui- 
sition of a Golden Remedy for our Materia Medica, should 
facts sufficiently warrant the belicf of all that is surmised 
on that subject. We must be satisfied for the present with 
the following concise explanation of the Jatraleptic method, 
with which the above appendix is connected, by the seme 
writer in his letter to Dr. S. L. Mitchill, dated October 
20, 1811. 

* Although the Tatraleptic method imports by its Greek 
derivation great ingenuity, [ apprchend that itis very litte 
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calculated to find admirers in this country, and much less in 
England. 

« Dr. Chrestien has taken much pains to prove that a great 
number of volatile and active substances of the materia 
medica might be useful and operate as specifics when appli- 
ed externally by. frictions, on the spine, thighs, and abdomi- 
nal region. In this mode of exhibition, a greater range of 
diseases is to be controlled by the Empiricism of the -fol- 
lowing remedies: Camphor, Spirituous and Aromatic 
Liniments, the plaster of Rustaing, Opium, Acetate of 
Potash the Tincture of Bark and Rhubarb; the powder 
of Gamboge, of Digitalis purpurea the decoction of the 
Cicer Arietinum, the Columbo and the resinous extract 
of barks; with an extensive list of other auxiliary prepara- 
tions to be given internally, are the great materials of the 
[atraleptic method. The diseases to be cured or relieved, 
are all those of the urinary organs, gangrene, fevers, Rheu- 

matism, those of women during gestation, ameno rrhea, 
hysteria, intestinal spasms, and passions, convulsions, epi- 
lepsy, lunacy, dropsy, intermitting fevers, and jaundice. 
It 1s surprising that the worthy author has never adverted 
to the power of Alcohol, the usual vehicle of his ingredi- 
ents, nor of heat and irritation produced by friction on the 
suriace of the body. Yet, the [atraleptic method is al- 
most instinctively resorted to by nurses and others in cases 
of violent headach, and local pain, with or without inflam- 

mation: in this way much relief is obtained from vinegar, 
and various alcoholic or oleaginous fluids. We have wit- 
nessed many quacks and itinerant practitioners trusting to 
the efficacy of ammoniacal dungs, rather than to the com. 
pounds of chemical laboratories! But it seems an unpar- 
donable omission in the Latraleptic method not to have i. 
lustrated it by the powerful effects derived in diseases 
from rubefacient and epispastic applications, and from wa- 
ter itself, while it is so well known that the human body ca 
be supported during a great length of time without any 
drink, by keeping clothes impregnated even with salt 
watcr, 

“Dr. Chrestien does not single o ut specifies for diseases, 
except campmor for dvsuria and tschuria, gamboge for lu- 
nacy, and digitalis for drops; The whole is a voluminous 
medley of long and complicated treatment. Practitione¥s, 
per Bs are instructed by this work how to take advantage 
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of many external applications, whenever remedies cannot 
be administered internally, nor depended upon. In other 
respects the Latraleptic method cannot rank as an improve- 
ment in the healing or mechanical agency of remedies 
which obtain a well ascertained and direct operation, 
through the various functions of the alimentary channel. 

“ This is not the first time that I observed with regret the 
multiplicity of remedies still in vogue among the Pharma- 
cologists of Montpellier. The complication of their com- 
pounds and preparations, the trifling forms, the minutious 
and useless practical cautions which swell their clinical me- 
dicine, partake more of empiricism, than of medical phi- 
losophy. May that formerly celebrated school not remain 
any longer behind the more simple, and rational mode 
of practice of the schools of London, Edinburgh, and 
Paris. 





Fractures of New-born Infanis. 


A public and solemn commencement of newly instructed 
Midwives of the Maternite was held in Paris in 1810, for 
the distribution of premiums, licenses or degrees. It ap- 
pears, that on this occasion, M. Chaussier, Physician of 
that institution delivered as customary, an appropriate 
discourse, in which he firstly delineated an historical eulo- 

ium of the famous Baudelocque, and offered afterwards 
to the audience, interesting observations on the Fractures 
of New-born Infants. 

These fractures frequently result from laborious partu- 
rition, but they may also be previously effected, as proved 
by facts, and the following as related by M. Chaussier, is 
verv remarkable. 

In November 1803, a new-born infant was brought to 
the Nursery Ward of that Institution, apparently strong 
and healthy, and who by his size and formation, was judged 
to be of a full term. 

While suitable cloatnhing was put on the infant, his skin 
was observed to be in different parts of a dark red colour, 
and his little limbs offered an unusual degree of flexibility. 
A close examination proved afterwards that all their cy- 
lindrical bones were fractured. A scrupulous inquiry was 
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instituted on the causes of such a strange situation, and it 
was ascertained that the mother during pregnancy had suf- 
fered no accident; that her labour had been short and easy. 
That no kind of violence could have been exercised on the 
fvetus, and that he was born with the same appearances. 
Notwithstanding every possible care, the infant died some 
days after his admission. 

Dissection better disclosed that all the cylindrical bones 
were fractured: some in the middle, others in two different 

arts, with the greatest number of ribs and of the bones 
of the head. No less than forty-three fractures were 
counted ; a few of them presented a commenced callus 
for knitting ; and others were almost solidly adhering. 

M. Chaussier explained how important it remained in 
relation to medical jurisprudence, to ascertain well the 
causes of fractures in new born infants. He would himself 
at a future period, develope and treat that. subject as atten- - 
tively as it could be done in a work of medical jurispru- 
dence which he is about publishing. 

Journal de Medicine, October, 1811. 


A new Anti-Syphilitic remedy, (Extract of the gagetic 
of Munich: Koniciicu Bateriscues REGIERUNG- 


sHLaTT: No. 48, July 31, 1811.) 


Medical Practitioners of the continent of Europe, are 
well acquainted with an opinion much prevailing among 
persons of experience, that simple vegetable and volatile 
alkalies are specific remedies of the venereal disease. 
‘That opinion had originated in the year 1769, from a Dr. 
Peyrilhe, who took great pains to establish it. In the year 
1780 he published an interesting and curious pamphlet, to 
vindicate, by various facts and arguments, both the truth 
and importance of his discovery. It however gave room 
to considerable opposition and counter-statements. Critics 
of every kind, and even detraction equally concurred to 
discourage Peyrilhe, who seemed to give up the contest. 
We are sorry not to have it in our power at present, to 
judge of the merit of a controversy from which much de- 
pends, no doubt, for the success of a new introduction of 
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the same remedy by Francis Joseph Besnard, knight, &c. 
Physician and Counsellor of his Majesty Maximilien Jos. 
seph, king of Bavaria—Inspector general of all his military 
hospitals. 

As royal protection cannot decide the reputation and a- 
doption of anew remedy, we must mention that this is 
another, but a rare instance of the supreme power inter- 
fering by proclamation, with matters attributed by common 
sense and philanthropy, to the sole decision and wisdom of 
experience. As great friends to medical improv: ments, we 
feel however much indebted to his Majesty of Bavaria for 
not making it obligatory, as did the king of Spain in another 
instance, to adopt his royal prescription. 

We here subjoin the royal latin recipe of the anti-syphi- 
litic tincture of Besnard, with the particular formule of di- 
rections annexed to it, promising further inquiry on a sub- 
ject, no doubt important and interesting. 


Compositio tincture anti-syphilitwe Besnardi. 


Salis tartaridepurati. . 2. 2. « 6 . 

Aquz cinamomi simplicis. . ana. . fb 
Opii purisssmi . 2. 2 2 . se es 
Aquecinamomicumvino . . . . « 3 


Separatem solvantur, dein misceantur invicem, et stent 
nm balneo-mariae per tres hebdomadas, sapius agitando. 


Gummi arabicielecti . . 2. 2. © © ZY 
Salis alkali volatilis . 2. 2. 2. 2 « « 3] 
Solv. in Aqua cinamomi simplicis . . . . . 3¥j- 
Omnia in se mixta, stent in vase bene clauso per aliquot 
dies in quiete, dein filtrentur et serventur usut. 


USUS. 


Aiger, contracto contagio syphilitico cujusque demum fit 
forme, ter intra nychtemerum sumat guttas 24 ex vasculo 
decocti radicum althee refrigerati. Diminuitur ista dosis, 
dum spatrto aliquot dierum symptomata mitigantur ita 
ut bis, et denique semel, per diem consumpta sufficiat. 

Funioribus et in untibus, dosis, ratione atatis et virium, 
administrari debet, et pro vehiculo his-ce inservire potest sy- 
rupus capillorum veneris vel umygdaiinus. 
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Contra affectiones locales, v. g. ulera syphilitica, condy- 
lomata, rhagudes, excrescentias, piymosin, paraphymonin, 
etc. ; juvut usut tincture interno, eyusdem applicationem 
guogue externam conjungere, et quidem inservit huic scopo, 
decoctum radicum althee, tepidum cum simi tincture quan 
titate uti initio prescripta fuit, sub forma balnet, topii, lo- 
tionis, gargurismalis, etc., ad partis affectea naturam. 

Sicubi ulcera pura evadunt, cum mera tinctura, ope peni- 
cillt ex lnteo carpto confecti, humectantur, ac nisi hac me- 
thodo plenam sunationem accipiant, lapide infernal quotidie 
tanguntur, superimposito dein linteo carpto. 

Notandum, ulcera hoc modo tractata, etsit pura nec ultra 
serpentia, agre tamen nec nist segniter guandoque consoliduri 
et sanari in talt casu viribus prospwiendum dicta et medica- 
minibus roborantibus. 

Bubones inunguntur bis per diem, eadem tinctura, et elap- 
so aliquot dierum spatio, teguntur emplustro ex uncia una 
emplastri diachilon compositt cum gummatibus et dimidia 
drachma saponis hispanici confecto, ad perfectam usque dise 
Solutionem vel suppurationem. 

Idem emplaustrum et contra tumores testiculorum ex go- 
norrhea regressa ortos, efficax est; nec tamen hic omitten- 
dum suspensorium. 

In gonorrhew stadio infummatorio convenit partis affecte 
balneum supra memoratum et usus internus decoctt atthae 
ad libras quatuor cum tincture guttis viginti-quatuor per 
diem. Fracta tandem phiogosi unctura, modo initio memo- 
rato ter ex decocto ulthee hauritur, et simul ter quaterve in- 

Jectiones fiunt ex aluminis puri drachma una et unciis quatu- 
or muilaginis gumm: arabic in libra una aque distillate so- 
lutis,in urethram virts, in vaginam Jeminis, successu tempo= 
ris tandem nist, stillare cessat gonorrhea, huic remdio ads 
miscetur scrupulus extract: saturni. 

Balnea insuper totius corporis ex aqua tepida cum lix- 
ivii Communis mensura vel cinerum Clavellatorum portione 
tmpregnuta, victus et potus conveniens ratio, sanation: inte- 
gre multum proficiat. 

welquis forsan uffectionibns, quibus morbi syphiltict non 
nunguam stipantur medicus lege artis medwitur. 

Vou, III. 2R 
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Practical remarks on the efficacy of alkalies in curing the 
Colca Pictonum, or Painter’s Colic: contained in a letter, 
trom B. F. Bourtat, D. M. of Tours in France, 
author of the Precis de la constitution Medicale, &c. 
dated August 27, 1810. 


I forgot to mention that there are in our town of Tours, 
several manufactories of pots, plates, and earthen ware, 
whose surfaces after baking are coated with preparations of 
lead, which is half vitrified for the purpose of forming the 
sort of enamel called by the workmen glazing. Such of 
them as handle these preparations of lead, are subject to 
the Painter’s colic, or Saturnine colic, and die of it after 
long sufferings, unless they are relieved by the efforts of 
art. 

Profiting by the information received from you, concern. 
ing alkalies, and with which I first became acquainted 
through the medium of our friend Dr. Valentin of Marseilles, 
I have employed emollient injections, to which were added 
from thirty to forty grains of the vegetable alkali, (or carbo- 
nate of potash,) and without any other aid I have delivered 
these afflicted workmen from the torments of their colics, 
with numbness of their arms, by the use of four or five alka- 
line clysters, given one in the morning, another at noon, the 
third at evening, and the fourth during the night, if the pa- 
tient continued unable to sleep. ‘These were composed, I 
say, of potash dissolved in a decoction of mallows, and were 
administered every six hours, or thereabout. 

We have experienced at this place a bencfit for which all 
these afflicted persons owe you thanks ; inasmuch as beiore 
I prescribed alkalies, all other remedies were slow and te- 
dious in their operations, as well as frequently uncertain. 
I have communicated to the medical society of Tours this 
method of treatment, which had been suggested to me by 
your able writings ; but I have not ventured to publish it 
without your consent, because in my opinion it belongs to 


you. 


I therefore wait for your permission to speak publicly of 
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it, making known the excellence of the plan, with proper 

expressions of respect towards its author. 

Having discovered the value of alkaline injections, I have 
ordered them for hysterical women, for melancholic patients, 
and in a word, for those who are incommoded with habitual 

costiveness; and I have witnessed their excellent effects in 
all cases where the peristaltic motions were languid, and in- 
deed for those who were afflicted with hemorrhoids. — - 

3 I conceived that I should be inexcusable, if I withheld 
from you an account of the success which has attended this 
mode of practice. And to avoid the reproach of ingrati- 

: tude, I resolved to ket you know that I have made perfect 

cures of sixteen persons labouring under the painter’s or 

plumber’s colic, in the space of thirty-six hours, at the long- 
est, by the sole use of clysters composed of a decoction of 

a handful of mallow-leaves, in a pound of boiling water, and 

a drachm or more of potash to each injection. 

Before I hit upon this happy application of your princi- 
re ples, this cruel disease was treated in the way commonly 
recommended by physicians. In some patients, the pains 
were somewhat assuaged, and several days were required 
to restore regularity to the alvine evacuations, to overcome 
the torpor of the anus, and to remove the retraction of the 
umbilicus. But now the alkaline injections are known a- 
mong the workmen ; and in 24 or 36 hours they repair the 
injuries done to their health in a manner so certain and effi- 
cacious, that they return to their labour without dread or 
apprehension. 

You thus discern how useful you have been to the un- 
fortunate glazing-potters of Tours, Accept my hearty ac- 
knowledgements, continue your counsel, and be assured of 


my lasting gratitude. Health, peace, and long life. 
BOURIAT. 
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Experimental Results from Vaccination throughout France. 






The following facts are stated in the fournal de Medicine 
of Paris, as officially communicated by the respectable 
Vaccine Institution of the department de? Lure. Octo- 
ber 6,1811. Art. Vurietes. 
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1. Three children vaccinated seven years before, have 

ain been submitted to the same operation without any cfs 
fect. Enght days atter, a regular inoculation of the small- 
pox has been applied by Messrs. Mavoury & Soret, and 
not the least affection could be excited. Since the intro. 
duction of this excellent preventative against the small- 
pox, we could not more conclusively refute the objection 
and surmise of its temporary influence. 

2. The small pox was prevailing in a village, where a 
child took it before vaccination could obtain its compl: te ef- 
fects. The Jatter underwent all its regular stages. From 
its distinct pock, among those of the small-pox, matter 
having been carefully received and inserted on two other 
children, it produced a beautiful and genuine pustule, 
which was tried afterwards; the small-pox therefore can- 
not alter the nature of the Vuceinal virus. 

3. The same experiment, of both discases concurring in 
a weak and delicate child ; the matter of the Vaccinal rus- 
tules was again tried on a healthy inlant of two months, 
which, subsequent inoculations evinced genuine and com. 

lete. 

4. A boy of 13 vears, after twelve days vaccination was 
examined, and on diffrent parts of the body, 15 large and 
beautiful pocks were counted, absolutely equal in size, al- 
though he had received but one insertion on the arm. The 
samc effect was observed in another instance, with about 
30 pustules, which did not last many days. The Szbhothe- 
que Med, tom. x1x. has noticed similar eruptions ; (and the 
writer of these pages has noticed them once in Philad.Iphia, 
in an infant of 8 or 10 months.) 

5. Many cutaneous diseases have been cured by the 
cowpox ; and scrophula has been diminished and meliora- 
ted. A child was shockingly affected with tetters and ul- 
ecrated blotches ; his pains and weakness were such as to 
render death desirable to the mother. The case appearing 
so desperate, the vaccine virus was introduced on the thigh, 
there being no room on the ulcerated arms for the opcra- 
tion ; and it went on very well and regular, until the inflam- 
mation became exceedingly alarming. The suppuration 
lasted one month, but every tetter disappeared, the ul- 
cers healed without any other remedy, and the child re- 
mains in the best state of health. Another proof is offered 
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ef the efficacy of vaccination in cases of cutaneous diseases 
in the instance of a young girl, whose wing and lobe of the 
car was corroding fast; although she was otherwise healthy. 
Tae disvase proved irregular and tedious in its periods ; fever 
also was troublesome, and suppuration protracted: but the 
cure was obtained. 

6. It immediately after vaccination, a disease should in- 
tervene, it may suspend the progress of its symptoms, 
but it will afterwards resume them with their usual charac- 
ter. A sudden or continued impression of cold, external 
friction, and slight injury, even the scratch of a pin, may 
produce the same cffect: all these circumstances account 
very well for the protraction and irregularity of periods 
in cow-pox which are frequently met with in practice. 

We imght from the same source, extract comparative 
and pleasing statements of lessened mortality among chil- 
drvon, which, we hope are no longer required to establish 
iu this country the invaluable blessing of vaccination, 


Account of the singular efficacy of Datura STRAMONi- 
uM im the cure of the Astuma. By a correspondent. 


Having at a very early age been sent to Holland, in order 
to qualily myself for commercial pursuits, in which my 
fatner was eng.iged in that country, and afterwards residing 
for several years in my destined capacity of a merchant at 
Marseilles, in the south of France, happy in vigorous health, 
and of a constitutional disposition of the most sanguine 
character, it was natural, nay, it was almost inevitable, that 
I should fall in with the luxurious indulgences of that de- 
hcious climate. 

Upon my subsequent return to England, 1 formed an in- 
timacy scarcely less seductive, with some of the most hos- 
pitable, and convivial gentlemen sportsmen in the county of 
Berks, where [ spent some of the happiest moments of my 
lite tn social and high spirited enjoyment. 

This career of pleasure was however soon interrupted by 
the dcpredations which it produced upon my constitution ; 
the first signs of impaired strength, and clouded vivacity, 
were now succeeded by the most severe and afflicting attacks 
of the Spasmodic Asthma, which returned at intervals of 
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eight or ten days withsuch cruel violence, that all the agree- 
able anticipations of life became in a manner extinguished ; 
and during the course of several years, I was afraid to in- 
dulge in the hopes of recovery from my complaint. At 
last, by a most fortunate incident, I was induced to make 
trial of an herb called Stramonium ; from which auspicious 
moment I have been restored not merely to a tolerable, but 
to a comfortable and reasonable happy state of existence. 

The asthmatic paroxysms usually came on about 2 o’clock 
in the morning, when I was suddenly surprised from sleep 
with violent convulsive heavings of the chest, and I was 
scarcely allowed time to place myself upright in a chair 
where I sat resting myself upon my elbows, and with my 
feet upon the ground (for I could not bear them in a ho- 
rizontal posture) before I underwent a sense as it were of 
immediate suffocation. The fits generally continued with 
short intermissions, from thirty-six hours to three days and 
nights successively ; Guring which time I have often, in the 
seeming agonies of death, given myself over, and even wish- 
ed jor that determination of my miseries. It was in a 
great measure in vain that I consulted the most eminent 
physicians of the metropelis; Dr. Baillie, Sir Walter Far- 
quar, Dr. Reid, Dr. Blackburn, and lately Dr. Brandish, 
who was reported to have cured the Duke of Sussex ; none 
of these gentlemen afforded me any thing more than a tran- 
sient and tantalizing relief, 

But here I must not omit my obligations to Dr. Reid, 
whose rational practice and friendly attendance afforded me 
the only consolation to be obtained under such an accumula. 
tion of suffering; or to Dr. Blackburn, and Dr. Bree, for 
the most feeling and gentlemanly manners and attention. 

An amiable friend and most respectable surgeon at 
Hackney, first persuaded me to smoke the divine Stramo- 
nium, to which I owe altogether my present freedom from 
pain, and renewed capacity of enjoyment. 

{t is the root only, and lower part of the stem of this 

lant, which seems to possess its anti-asthmatic virtue : 
these should be cut into small pieces, and be put into a com- 
mon Tobacco Pipe, and the smoke must be swallowed to- 
gether with the saliva produced by the smoke: after which 
the sufferer will, in a few minutes, be relieved from all 
the convulsive heavings, and probably drop into a comfort- 
able sleep, from which he will awake refreshed, and in ge-’ 
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neral, perfectly recovered ; at least this is the invariable ef- 
fect produced upon myself.—He should by all means avoid 
drinking with the pipe, atoo ordinary accompaniment with 
smoking. I once took some brandy and water with the 
pipe, but it proved a very improper combination: a dish 
of coffee, however, I olten take aiter it, and find it highly 
refreshing. I should mention that strong coffee has fre- 
quently been recommended to me, but never produced any 
beneficial effect as a cure for the asthma. 

This plant is delightlully fragrant ; and although it has 
been regarded hitherto as of a poisonous nature when taken 
inwardly, yet I have smoked a dozen pipes at a time, with- 
out experiencing from them any other inconvenience than 
a slight excoriation, or soreness of the tongue. 

Some time ago, at the earnest solicitation of one of his 
friends, who represented to me the sufferings of the Duke 
of Sussex, I wrote to him an account of the benefit [ had 
derived from Stramonium, which attention and sympathy 

on my part, his Highness did not think proper to notice; a 
want of civility which is to be excused only upon the suppo- 
sition that he attributed what originated from the purest be- 
nevolence, to some paltry motive of mercenary self interest: 
he might have known me better. 

In making these circumstances public, my only wish has 
been, that others who suffer from the same source may de- 
rive relief from the same remedy ; a remedy which is yet 
little known among those who are so deeply interested in 
its virtues. 

From the (London) Monthly Magazine. 


NOTICE OF PUBLICATION 


The Columbian Ephemeris and Astronomical Diary for the 
year 1812, No.1. By M. Nasn, teacher of Navigation, 
Astronamy, and the use of the Globes ; 4to. printed by 
Largin & Thompson, New-York, 


Tuts interesting publication contains also other instruct- 
ive and weil connected subjects: A compendium of Astro- 
nomy ; explanations of astronomical terms and characters ; 
tables of the Sun’s declination, and of the equation of time, 
with instructions to apply them to our use, and meridian, 
tide-tables, with different accounts of the comet of 181i, 
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and a plate for the Solar System.—It is therefore calculated 
not only for use in navigation and geography, but for in- 
struction in all the ranks and stages of life, where the 
mind is seldom elevated above the superficial knowledge of 
the globe we inhabit, to that of Heavenly bodies and Pianet- 
ary revolutions. Rare indeed are the opportunities, rare 
are the books which easily and familiarly can impart 
more. knowledge than is commonly gathered from al- 
manacs and gazetteers. In perusing a work of this kind, a 
judicious reader is easily convinced of the difficulties which 
the author must have encountered in its execution; but 
some imperfections to which he adverts, evince that he is 
in a very eminent degree, qualified to arrange and conduct 
it with accuracy. Hence we think he derives a great claim 
to patronage and encouragement for an undertaking so 
honourable to an enlightened society, and connected with 
some of the principal sciences. 

The Ephemerides of France created the famous Bureau 
des Longitudes, and the Board of Longitude of London 
conducts a nautical almanac. We mention the connection 
of those scientific institutions, with an annual work of 
the kind, not only to prove its importance, but more effectue 
ally to promote a concurring correspondence between scien- 
tific men of this continent, and the meritorious author who 
respectfully solicits it. 

The work is sold by the author, No. 211 William street, 
by Daniel D. Arden, City Hotel, Broudway, and by the 
principal booksellers in the United States. 

Price in paper covers, $1 25.—dn half binding, $1 50, 








